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INTBODUOTION. 



rjIHE author offers no apology for placing these roughly- written 
and unpretending pages before the public. So far as he 
can learn, no writer up to this time has devoted himseK to a 
comparison of the Government and institutions of New Zealand 
with the Government and institutions of the mother country; 
and believing that such a comparison, based upon popular 
political and social instincts, will be acceptable and useful at 
the present juncture of commercial and trade affairs in the 
United Kingdom, the writer, having just returned from a tour 
through New Zealand, has ventured to attempt to supply that 
which he himseK has ofttimes sought for, but always in vain. 

A great cry has come up from the heart of the United 
Kingdom— a cry of dearth of trade, declined commerce, and 
agricultural depression. Those who have toured over our own 
colonies of the southern hemisphere, and have gone through the 
United States of America — and with their eyes open — have 
read with certainty the influences that have brought about 
the present existing condition of things. Free from the 
iniquitous burdens and the excruciating laws beneath which 
the land groans at Home, our colonies are stepping ahead of the 
mother country in agricultural pursuits, and are producing 
and delivering at our gates food for our people more cheaply 
than can the high-rented, high-taxed, and high-tithed British 
agriculturist. In our manufacturing and mechanical industries 
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a parsimonious and false economy has resulted in the loss to us 
of the reins of the world's commerce. The clinging to old- 
fashioned notions; the neglect on the part of our capitalists to 
seize hold of and to apply new inventions and the results of 
scientific research; and the suicidal adherence to our mon- 
strously short-sighted Patent Laws, have done their work. 
America's shrewdness and go-aheadism have effected that which 
Britishers in their folly have left undone — and her reward is, 
that her workshops and factories are comparatively busy and 
full, while ours are languishing and empty. With the fullest 
powers of inquiry and with the amplest means at their 
disposal, these two truths are all that even a Eoyal Com- 
mission can bring to the front. 

It is a question worth the most serious public consideration 
(and altogether separately from any projected reforms of the 
Home Land Laws), whether a boldly-drawn Home and Colonial 
policy would not, in a great measure, relieve us of our present 
evils. 

Aimihilate at once the superabundant domestic imposts upon 

industry at' Home; provide sterling inducements to British 

capitalists and agriculturists to transplant themselves and their 

means to our Colonies abroad, by a more hand-in-hand-like 

working with those Colonies; weld the new and the old countries 

firinly together by one common feeling of united interest ; and 

'twould then be passing strange if, working from both ends 

of the world, British push and enterprise could not hold 

their own. 

THE AUTHOE. 



#Itr ^ngkntr antr |ttfca Stakntr. 



A FAIR FIELD AND NO FAVOUR.— Anon. 



THE writers of most of the very few books extant specially 
dealing with New Zealand commence operations by histo- 
rically interviewing the natives. It is presumed there may be a 
" reason sound " for doing so. Up to this writing that same 
said reason is undefined — ^p<Jssibly it is undefinable. Neverthe- 
less it is held that the orthodox fashion in which to begin a 
volume, devoted either wholly or in part to New Zealand, is, by 
hook or by crook, to start it with something fresh, something 
peculiar, something that the mind of civilised mortal never 
dreamed of before, and withal something truthful respecting 
"the natives."- The writer aspires to be, and devoutly hopes 
that he is, orthodox ; in proof whereof he launcheth forth arm- 
in-arm with that strong-limbed but lazy scoundrel, the Maori, 
the native of New Zealand. 

Among the innumerable particles of that huge avalanche of 
humbug with which the writers of fiction have deluged the novel- 
reading world, the savage, ignorant heathen, the half-naked 
New Zealander naturally found a welcome place. Fiction 
writers — which, translated, meaneth hatchers of lies — claimed 
him as legitimate game. He was big, and black, and ugly, and 
strong; he stuck the ugliest feathers of the wildest of wild birds 
in his hair, and successfully converted himself into a barbaric 
scarecrow ; he " slashed " his flesh, and painted and tattooed 
himself all the colours of the rainbow ; he whooped a glorious 
war whoop, and danced a hideous war dance ; he fought with 
clubs and spears, and barbed arrows, and those arrows he dipped 
in tlie poisoned and festering blood of the cannibal villains whom 

B 
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• 

he had tracked to the death; he lived in mde-made huts, and 
floated in carved monstrosities called canoes. Altogether, he 
was a " noble savage," and there was an unpolished species of 
kind-heartedness and right-miadedness to boot at the bottom of 
him. He did all the war, and his women did all the work. His 
women tilled the soil, and he rolled upon his back in the beau- 
teous sun rays and demolished the fruit. He lived upon the 
fat, and the womenkind upon the lean of his land. Where, 
then, was a fitter, a more malleable subject, upon whom to work 
a glowing and not too fastidious imagination ? From whence 
could be obtaiued a rough-hewn hero — one who might be shown 
to be horrible or beautiful, grand or good, by turns — and from 
whence might be secured a centre-piece more romantic with 
whom to *' point a moral or adorn a tale ? " The Maori fiction 
business was not a risky one. The " splendid New Zealander " 
would never see or read it ; or, seeihg and reading, he was too 
deeply steeped in a dense fog of ignorance to understand it ; or, 
understanding, he was too far off, and had not the opportunity 
or the power to challenge the loads of barbarous absurdities 
hoisted and foisted on to his shoulders. 

It is not our intention, however, neither doth it at this time 
fall within our province to defend the Maori, or to correct certain 
fulsome romances that have been placed before the world 
respecting him. In all probability, when discovered — first by 
the Dutch explorer, Tasman, and subsequently by our own 
countryman, Captain Cook — he was no better and no worse than 
sundry other hordes of barbarians, whom fortune favoured 
before him and whom civilisation sought out some eighteen 
centuries ago. It will suffice to add that one-half of the halo 
of excitement and curiosity with which the native of New 
Zealand has been surrounded falls beneath actual observation ; 
and that to-day the Maori tribes are about as devoid of romantic 
grandeur as are the myriad of rollicking niggers of South 
America. That they are interesting as being the remnant of a 
rapidly degenerating race is agreed to. To add more is to excite 
the smile from half a million of Europeans who have made New 
Zealand their home. But there is a lamentable dearth of matter- 
of-fact knowledge in the United Kingdom respecting this splendid 
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English colony. The blacks, and their spears, and clubs, and 
war canoes, have been so systematically and persistently held 
np before the gaze of the English people, that millions have 
omitted to look beyond them, in the mistaken belief that 
individuals so foolhardy as to go to New Zealand indulged the 
sure and certain hope of, in the fulness of time, being flayed alive 
and roasted and eaten. Never did Englishmen believe a more 
preposterous falsehood. 

When Captain Cook landed at, and planted the British flag 
upon the 'shores of New Zealand he met with what other 
explorers in other parts met with — ^the resentment of the^native 
population. The account which the natives themselves give of 
their impression of Cook's arrival is recorded by Mr. Polack, 
who had it from the mouths of their children in 1836. They 
took the ship at first for % gigantic bird, and were struck with 
the beauty and size of its wings, as they supposed the sails to 
be. But on seeing a smaller bird, unfledged, descending into 
the water, and a number of parti-coloured beings in human 
shape, the bird was regarded as a house full of divinities. 
Nothing could exceed their astonishment. The sudden death of 
their great fighting chief was regarded as a thunderbolt of these 
new gods. To revenge themselves was the dearest wish of the 
tribe, but how to accomplish it — with divinities who could kill 
them from a distance — ^was difficult to determine. It is not to 
be wondered at that any further intercourse with the natives at 
this point should become impossible ; and after other collisions 
Cook left this place, and as it did not afford a single article they 
wanted, excepting firewood, he called it " Poverty Bay.'* But 
he soon discovered that the country was not all made up of 
Poverty Bays. Nor were the natives, when wooed with a less 
rough courtship, altogether incapable of access or obnoxious to 
strangers. He found the Maories savages in the fuUest sense 
of the word. They were almost totally unacquainted with 
mechanical arts. Their skill limited to the ability to scoop a 
canoe out of a tree, to weave coarse clothing out of the fibres of 
the native flax, to fabricate fishing nets, to make spears, clubs, 
and other rude implements of war, or still ruder ornaments for 
the adornment of their persons, their huts, or their canoes. 
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Beasts of burden they had none, the women supplied their place. 
Their agriculture was confined to the cultivation of the kumera, 
or sweet potato, and the taro, another esculent plant. Their 
food consisted of those plants, and of eels and sea fish, rats, 
dogs, wild fowl, and human flesh ; and their nearest approach 
to bread was the root of the wild edible fern — a not very whole- 
some or palatable substitute. Their religious notions were of a 
wild order, and their priests wielded a kind of half moral, half 
political power over them, by the institution of " tapu," to which 
they subjected whom they pleased, and the infringement of 
which involved punishments of the severest sorts. But the one 
absorbing idea of the race was war, and their time was almost 
wholly spent in planning or awaiting invasions of other tribes 
or families. Female virtue was entirely disregarded before 
marriage, and not much valued afterwards ; while, to crown the 
whole, cannibalism was the universal practice of the race — ^this, 
it is stated, being in many cases resorted to almost as a neces- 
sity on account of the scarcity of food. 

Cook spent altogether 327 days in the country or circum- 
navigating its coasts, and quitted it in 1777. Within a few 
years afterwards the country began to be visited by whaling 
ships, but with the solitary exception of one shipwrecked sailor, 
no European is known to have resided there before 1814. In 
that year some missionaries from New South Wales established 
an agency in the country. Captain Cook sighted the coast of 
New Zealand in October, 1769, and landed at Poverty Bay, on 
the North Island. Writing thereof Captain Cook states : — "We 
landed abreast of the ship, on the east side of the river, which 
was here about forty yards broad, but seeing some natives on 
the west side, with whom I wished to speak, and finding the 
river not fordable, I ordered the yawl to carry us over, and left 
the pinnace at the entrance. When we came near the place 
where the people were assembled they all ran away ; however, 
we landed, and leaving some boys to take care of the yawl, we 
walked up to some huts which were about 200 or 300 yards 
from the water side. When we had got some distance from the 
boat, four men, armed with long lances, rushed out of the 
woods, and running up to attack the boat, would certainly have 
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cut her off if the people in the pinnace had not discoyered 
them, and called to the boys to drop down the stream. The 
boys instantly obeyed, but being closely pursued, the coxswain 
of the pinnace, who had charge of the boat, fired a musket over 
their heads. At this they stopped and looked around them, but 
in a few minutes resumed the pursuit, brandishing their lances 
in a threatening maimer. The coxswain then fired a second 
musket over their heads, but of this they took no notice ; but 
one of them, lifting up his spear to dart it at the boat, another 
piece was fired, which shot him dead. When he fell, the other 
three stood motionless, as if petrified with astonishment. As 
soon as they recovered they went back, dragging the dead body, 
which, however, they soon left, that it might not encumber their 
flight. At the report of the musket we drew together, and 
made the best of our way back to the boat, and crossing the 
river, we saw the native lying dead on the ground.*' 

The resentment of the New Zealanders of the intrusion of the 
white races can scarcely be regarded as unnatural. They looked 
upon the lands as their own, and they had the gumption to know 
that by planting his flag upon those lands the white man 
indicated that he intended to take the land from them, and 
appropriate it to his own country. Bloodshed was the imme- 
diate result, and when Europeans actually *'took possession," 
a sanguinary war was kept up at intervals, until at length the 
native races were conquered. But from the time the white man 
put in his appearance, the black man has been rapidly dis- 
appearing. At one time there were computed to be about 
200,000 Maories in New Zealand. Fifty years ago this number 
had dwindled down to below 100,000, and there are now known 
to be less than 40,000 men, women, and children, old and young, 
all told. Mr. Woodward, an old resident in New Zealand, and 
who is well versed in matters statistical affecting the Maori 
population, is of opinion that there are not many more than 
80,000 natives now living in the colony. In a useful little 
guide-book issued by Messrs. Shaw, Saville, and Co., we find it 
stated that "the small proportion of women and children in 
this remnant of population is very remarkable, and affords a 
further indication of the saddening probability of the speedy 
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disappearance of the Maori. In England, to 100 men there are 
more than 100 women and 140 children ; among the New 
Zealand natives, to 100 men there are not more than 70 women 
and 50 children." Of the total number of natives now in the 
colony, probably one-half — and the more civilised and sensible 
half — ^have fallen in, or are beginning to fall in, with the pre- 
vailing order of things, and are becoming absorbed among the 
European population. The remainder have been permitted, 
very unwisely in our opinion, to retain their tribal distinctions, 
and to maintain an almost secluded isolation upon the reserve 
lands allotted them by the Government. Truly, these dis- 
tinctions are but the mere shadow of a shade of what they were, 
and they will die out with the lapse of time, as is conclusively 
shown in Sir Julius VogeFs excellently compiled Official Hand- 
book of the colony. Therein it is stated: "It must not be sup- 
posed that these (Maories) are all in one district, or that any 
considerable number are in one place. In fact, they are divided 
into many tribes, and are scattered over an area of 28,890,000 
acres, or 45,156 square miles, giving less than one native to the 
square mile. The most important is that of the Ngapuhi, 
which inhabit the northern portion of the North Island, within 
the Province of Auckland. It was amongst the Ngapuhi that 
the seeds of Christianity and civilisation were first sown, and 
among them are found the best evidences of progress which the 
Maori can make." While travelling through the colony, the 
writer took some pains to ascertain the correctness or otherwise 
of the foregoing statement. It was pronounced on all sides to 
be fairly correct. Another colonial writer has compared the 
Maories of the present to the gipsy tribes of England, and it is a 
happy comparison. The race is fast degenerating, and even 
now is of little pohtical importance. They will ultimately 
become a drivelling herd of servile beings, hawkers of tenpenny 
ware and trumpery curiosities. Some, indeed, have already 
become so. 

If anything more were needed to exhibit the remnants of the 
Maori race as a helpless force, it is to be discovered in the fact 
that they are mortally, and for all time, divided among them- 
selves. New Zealand proper is composed of two large islands 
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and one small one. The last is called Stewart's Island. The 
two larger islands are New Zealand proper, a channel — Cook's 
Straits — dividing them. The islands are distinguished as the 
North and South Islands. The Maories of the Northern Island 
style themselves Kingites, and those of the South Island 
Queenites. There is as keen an animosity betwixt the two sets 
as can ever exist on the part of either of them against the 
Europeans. We had ample opportunities of conversing with 
natives of both districts. While we were in the Province of 
Canterbury (South Island) a gathering of Maories took place. 
A dispute existed respecting a portion of land^ concerning which 
some natives held that they had been promised compensation. 
We attended this gathering. There were about 800 Maories 
present; and it was a clearly admitted thing that the assembly 
comprised the elite of the native race of that part of the colony. 
Taken as a whole they were a shabby, mean-looking, chattering 
lot. Here and there among them was one of a higher stamp. 
Two or three of the hoary-headed chiefs were respectable looking 
enough, and the one native "clergyman*' was quite an exception. 
These regarded the proceedings closely — ^it was to their financial 
interest to do so. But nine-tenths of the assemblage were 
ragged, and bore the stamp of laziness upon their every move- 
ment. Some smoked, some went to sleep, some chattered, and 
others listlessly lounged in aU kinds of beggarly attitudes while 
the business was being transacted — and this business, too, had 
been significantly heralded forth by the blacks themselves as of 
momentous importance. 

The Maories of the South Island — ^the Queenites — are, and 
have been for many years, friendly towards the English-speaking 
people. Conversing with them, they readily admit the immense 
advantages the colonisation oi New Zealand by the United 
Kingdom has brought within their reach. You meet them 
dressed in the garb — mostly in the second-hand clothes — of the 
English people. They pay their cheap fares and ride in the 
railway cars just as other poor people do ; but you generally 
will notice a species of hang-dog look, a sort of we-know-that- 
you're-an - Englishman - and-that-I'm-a-Maori-and-that-you-are- 
the-best-man-of-the-two expression about them. Tourist 
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Europeans like to open up conversation with them. They 
regard them in the light of living curiosities. They are amused 
at their peculiar trains of thought, at their singularly fitful 
gesticulation, and at their half-choking haU-guttural vocal 
gymnastics when they, can be induced to utter their own 
language. Their gibberish seems to be composed mostly of w's, 
k's, i's, and t's, and the bulk of their words embody a " wak" or 
a "tak," an **iki" or a "tiki.** 

These "friendly" Maories, too, keep up more than one of 
their harmless peculiarities. Everyone, other than the Maori, 
knows the everlasting charm of sitting round a cosy fire. When 
a party is camping out the custom all over the world is to light 
a roaring camp-fire, to sit round at a respectful distance from 
it, and tell tales or sing songs, as may best suit the fancy. But 
Mr. Maori understandeth this not — it passeth his comprehension. 
He considers the European a singularly foolish beingin this respect. 
He says the white man "lights a big fire to warm him, and then 
he runs away from it." Every Maori scrapes up a little pile of 
fuel for himself, lights his own little bit»of fire apart from the 
rest, squats down upon his haunches nearly upon the top of it, 
with the fire between his legs, spreads forth his ten brown 
fingers as though they were so many YaJrmouth bloaters ready 
to be smoked, and there he sits alone, motionless and speechless, 
for hours together, keeping his fire warm, inhaling the smoke 
as it rises through his fingers, the very embodiment of wisdom, 
and expressing supreme contentment with his own superior way 
of enjoying a camp-fire. 

The Maories of the North Island require a much more careful 
watch to be kept over them than do those of the South. They 
are more numerous, and the mistake the Government of the 
colony has made in the past respecting them is, that they have been 
permitted to coop themselves up in what they style their "pahs." 
A Maori pah is simply another name for what in England would 
be regarded as a very small village. But there is this natural 
difference ; the space on which the pah is situate is carefully 
enclosed within a high fence, and the huts comprising the 
village are all erected within this enclosure. The natives are 
very jealous respecting their villages. You may walk all round 
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their confines but will fail to detect either of the stereotyped 
European warnings, "Beware of the dog," or "Trespassers will 
be prosecuted," or, as we once saw it graphically put, "Traps is 
set here." Nevertheless every resident of the colony knows it to 
be a grave offence against Maori etiquette to enter uninvited the 
Maori pah; it is forbidden ground, and, without consent, visitors 
are not allowed. Present yourself at the place of ingress, and you 
will speedily find your way blocked by a mob of men, women, 
and children, who will astonish your aural nerves by an inces- 
sant " wakatak"-ing and "ikitik"-ing. If you can show yourself 
to be armed with ofi&cial authority, and can make them fully 
understand it, you may ask for such information as you desire 
to obtain, and then the chances are you will be coldly escorted 
round, and in due time out of, the enclosure. If you are not 
official, the only chance you have to see the pah's interior is to 
look as affable as possible, distribute your spare silver in the 
same spirit that you are commanded to indulge when you cast 
your bread upon the waters, tell a barefaced fib or two in the 
way of admiring the women's black faces and the long black 
hemp they call their hair, and, if you can muster up sufficient 
courage, fondle in your arms a dirty little black cherub and kiss 
it Maori- wise. Be extremely wary, however, as to this last; 
kiss it not with a smack of thy lips, as thou wouldst thy British 
sweetheart or thy pouting white-faced British babe; do this 
and thy doom is sealed — thou wilt never pass the sacred portals 
of the mystic Maori pah. Quietly, gently, and affectionately 
rub your own nostril from side to side over the sable suckling's 
flat and chubby nose. This is the fashionable, indeed, the 
only one legal mode among the Maories. The men kiss each 
other upon meeting. It is an interesting and touching spectacle. 
Fondling each other's elbows, they rub their swarthy noses 
together with a sublime solemnity that to the European is 
quite captivating. It is an exquisite sensation. The reader 
should try it. But if it be the "first kiss," practised upon the 
lady-love whose affections thereby you hope to seal, be careful 
that at the auspicious moment you are not labouring under a 
" cold in the head." If this is the case, we pray you, attempt 
not the experiment until a more propitious season ; the resist 
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might be disastrous. To return, however, to the Maorics of the 
North Island of New Zealand. If the performance of the fore- 
going plan of operation is unsuccessfol, and fails to pave your 
way into the Maori pah, give the thing up as a bad job. The 
sight is not one worth fighting for. A few low huts with roofs 
sloping nearly to the ground ; a few specimens of rough native 
carving, a hideous monster of Maori ima^ation carved in 
wood and stuck up on the front of the apex, and above the square 
low hole which serves for the doorway; these, to which may be 
added sundry heaps of vegetable and other refuse and filth, may 
be accepted as the general contents of the jealously guarded 
Maori village. The Government, as we have already intimated, 
made an error in the first instance in permitting the natives to 
preserve this ridiculous isolation. The towns and villages of 
the Europeans are open to the natives, and on this ground it 
should be insisted upon that the Maori settlements should be 
thrown open to all comers. Nothing would more effectively 
break down the absurd exclusiveness on the part of a section of 
the Maories, or more effectually dispel the affected tendency to 
bombast occasionally indulged in by some of the black chiefs. 

There is some shrewdness, however, in the native mind, as 
witness an incident related respecting Sir George Grey. Sir 
George, while Governor of New Zealand, was in the habit of 
frequently associating with the Maories, and at this time 
he is much respected by the larger number of them. It 
is averred that upon one occasion he was chatting with some 
Maories, and, endeavouring to utilise the occasion, he sought to 
instil an idea or two upon our notions of charity. ** You," said 
Sir George, " should try to do good — do good to other people as 
well as do good to yourselves. You should contribute a portion, 
say one-tenth, of your profits to charitable works each year." 
The Maories were much interested, and after Sir George had 
retired they had a bit of a talkee over his advice. Presently a 
happy thought crossed the mind of the Maori, *'Did the great 
Pakeha [white man] himseK contribute one-tenth of his substance 
to charitable works ? " They would go and ask him. Off they 
hied to the marquee in which Sir George had retired to bed. 
They knocked and roused him from his sleep. "What you 
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want this time of night ? " asked a native attendant. " We 
want to ask the Pakeha Grey, does he himself give one-tenth of 
his profits to works of charity." The question was duly sub- 
mitted to the Governor. He did not feel quite comfortable ; it 
was a poser. He good-humouredly admitted that **he did not,*' 
but assured them that he would do so in future. We fear Sir 
George Grey is not the only individual who, if thus practically 
tested, would be found to preach what they do not practice. 
We were unable to ascertain if Sir George kept and still keeps 
his promise. We shall presume that he does so; leaving it 
open to some other writer to declare us in error upon proof that 
he does not. 

We give the incident following upon the authority of the Eev. 
Mr. BuUer : — Te Pahi, a Maori chief, was dining with a party 
of Europeans. A discussion arose as to our penal code. Te 
Pahi could not reconcile our punishment of theft with his own 
sense of justice, and maintained that stealing food, when 
perhaps the thief was hungry, ought not to be so severely 
punished. He was told in reply, that according to English law 
every man who took the property of another was liable to be 
put to death. "Then,'' he exclaimed with great animation, 

"why don't you hang Captain there; he come to New 

Zealand, he come ashore, and tiki (stole) my potatoes. You 

hang the captain." Captain was covered with confusion, for 

the charge was true. Like many other commanders of vessels, 
he had, when ofif the coast, and in want of potatoes, sent a 
boat's crew on shore, dug up Te Pahi's plantation, and carried 
ofif the produce, without ofifering the slightest remuneration. 

If pretences for unfriendliness were required by the natives 
they have them ready at their call, and provided in some 
instances by the cruelty of Europeans themselves. We take 
this story also from the Bev. J. Buller's pen, simply adding that, 
inquiring in the colony if anything were known of it, we dis- 
covered more than one Englishman who knew the circumstances. 
A leading Maori chief, named Pomare, of the Bay of Islands, 
"gave"* one of his daughters, a fine, tall, handsome woman, to 



* The Maories have no marriage oeremony. A parent, or a chief, ** giving " a 
woman to a man, oonstitnteB marriage. 
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a military officer. They lived together until the officer's company 
was ordered to Wanganui, five hundred miles farther south. 
She was left behind, but determined to foUow her partner. To 
do this she undertook the journey on horseback. It was a bold 
and hazardous enterprise in a country where there were, at that 
time, no roads, and filled with dense forests and deep morasses. 
Still, love carried her through, and she overcame all difficulties. 
She went by Mangakahia to the Wairoa, thence to Kaipara, 
Waitemata, Waikato, and so through the interior to Taupo, 
thence to Ahuriri, and crossed over to Otaki. Being the eldest 
daughter of so great a chief as Pomare, she was there received 
with the greatest respect, and a large cortege of young chiefs 
attended her to Wanganui, which she reached at the head of a 
cavalcade of fully sixty. Her entrance was that of a princess, 
and caused quite a sensation. She found her partner again, 
lived with him, and some time afterwards gave birth to a 
daughter, a fine, fair child. She continued at Wanganui for 
two years, when the officer, with whom she was living, obtained 
leave to return to England, he having inherited large property 
through the death of a relative. Poor Nga Huia and her child 
were left behind. He had given a promise to send for them. 
She waited long, but in vain. No letter arrived. She went 
back to her father, and gradually pined away. Surely she 
deserved some better fate than that heartless abandonment ! 
The mother died, but the daughter, Nota Elwes, is still living. 
Her father is a man of wealth, but strives, perhaps, to blot out 
of his mind the memory of his child as well as that of her 
unfortunate mother — ^the once well-known and admired Nga 
Huia !" 

It is. affirmed that more than one incident such as the above 
has occurred. It is the custom — almost the religion — ^for a whole 
tribe, sometimes for many tribes, to espouse the cause of a chief, 
if that chief is wronged. Amidst the gross superstition and 
ignorance in which the Maori mind is steeped, who might 
express wonder if a cruel injury, such as that inflicted on 
Pomare's daughter, were made a casus beUi for a warlike dis- 
play. Eevenge has been the chief rule of life to the Maori. 
He regarded it as dishonour to suffer injury and insult ; and his 
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honour was never held to be untarnished until he had exercised 
vengeance upon his enemy. 

That the missionaries who have laboured in New Zealand 
have done good service in preparing the way for the European 
colonists following after them, few, we imagine, will be disposed 
to deny. They claim that their religious work among the New 
Zealanders has been attended with great success. This is not 
so apparent to the inquiring traveller, although there are some 
individual natives to be found here and there who openly profess 
and teach Christianity. We are disposed towards the opinion 
that the success of the missionaries' religious work among the 
Maories has only been partial ; but great credit is due to them 
from civilised minds for the indomitable courage and persever- 
ance they have for many years exercised in connection with their 
various spheres of labour. The services of the missionaries 
were invaluable in the way of familiarising the Maori with the 
white face, and of giving him an insight into the habits of 
Europeans', before colonisation to any appreciable extent com- 
menced. In the light of agents and pioneers of civilisation the 
missionaries are not even now fully appreciated, and whatever 
differences of opinion may exist respecting theological questions, 
the missionaries fairly lay claim to public recognition upon the 
indisputable platform that they make colonisation more possible 
than it would otherwise be, where there are large numbers of a 
native population to be brought to reason. The present con- 
dition of the Fiji Islands is a striking testimony to the correct- 
ness of this claim. 

But with respect to the religious labours of the missionaries 
in New Zealand, there is existing at the present moment a most 
remarkable outcome of their zeal. A singular instance of a 
perversion of missionary teaching and of the Scriptures is 
alleged to be furnished in the person of one Te Whiti, a leading 
Maori chief, who for some years was pupil of the resident 
Moravian missionaries in the Taranaki district. Te Whiti is 
said to be thoroughly well acquainted with the Scriptures, 
aiid almost knows the Bible and New Testament by heart from 
beginning to end. But he has chosen to place his own peculiar 
interpretation upon what he has learned, greatly to the confusion 
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of his teachers ; and, what is of more consequence, he has 
gathered around him a considerable number of his own kindred 
and tribes as professed believers in his interpretation of the 
Oood Book. He avows that the Books of the Scriptures are 
given to the earth from heaven, and that the Maories are 
the chosen people referred to therein. New Zealand is the 
Promised Land, and the city of Auckland is the holy city 
of Jerusalem. The natives of New Zealand are the descendants 
of one of the lost tribes of Israel ; and the European population 
are the Ganaanites and other tribes of people alluded to in the 
Old Testament. The " Pakehas " (white men) will eventually 
be cast out of the Promised Land, i.e., New Zealand- The 
Maories are to await a signal, to be given by the Saviour of the 
World, who is a Maori, and is now abiding, a living man, among 
his people — although his people know him not — ^until all things 
are ready, and when the "voice," the " signal," the "trumpet" 
(for they use each of these expressions) is heard, the Maories 
will gird up their loins, the Pakehas will be ousted, "the natives 
will regain their land. New Jerusalem will be established, and tl^e 
Saviour will reign again over his beloved people — the Maories 
of New Zealand. 

With an European who shows himself friendly and conversa- 
tional many of the more intelligent natives will freely enter into 
discussion. We held long conversations with several in the 
province of Auckland. Nine-tenths vehemently ignore all ideas 
of causing more trouble to the white man, as they still call the 
European. We put the point-blank question to one who, we 
learned, was a man of some standing with his people. 

"Wouldn't you desire to seethe whites go away from your 
country altogether, and leave you to your ancient ignorance and 
habits ? " 

" No," was the reply. 

"Why?" 

" The white man has done us good. We used to hurt and kill 
each other — ^now we do not. The white man teach us good 
things — ^we want him to stay with us." 

This man, and several others who were with him, had located 
themselves near the city of Auckland, and had for years 
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watched the remarkable growth of that city. Their stunted 
common-sense told them freedom and civilisation were better 
than isolation and barbarism. Now, observe the difference. A 
land difficulty has cropped up in the Waikato district of the 
province of Taranaki, which contains many Maori pahs, and 
where the natives have been allowed to shut and fence themselves 
up as described. The Government disputed the claims put for- 
ward by the natives. The chiefs called their various remnants 
together for a "great talkee." This assembly took place while 
we were visiting the colony, several newspaper reporters were 
despatched to note the proceedings, and verbatim reports appeared 
in the New Zealand journals. The distinctive line betwixt the 
thirty or forty leading Maories who took part in the proceedings, 
was so positively observable that we cannot presume to suppose 
the Europeans failed to notice it. Those chiefs and their people 
who have associated more freely with the Europeans, declared 
themselves unmistakably favorable towards the Government and 
towards civilisation generally. Those chiefs who have penned 
up themselves and their decimated tribes we^re blusterously 
ftombastic, and ignorantly and spitefully, although helplessly, 
antagonistic. One of these ignoramuses — who is stated always to 
have been a blatant, puffed-up old fool — stamped his foot upon 
the ground and exclaimed — 

"You must take away your towns and your cities. You must 
take away your roads and your telegraphs, and your railways. 
We do not want them." 

It is said the Maories are tolerably cute as to financial 
matters — ^now that they are acquainted with the value of 
money. It will be observed the old savage just alluded 
to did not scream out that the Europeans were to "Take 
away their money, we do not want that." He stopped 
8hort there; and if the Government stepped forward with a few 
thousand pounds with which to palm this old fellow and some 
other bouncing chiefs, little more would be heard of "native 
difficulties" for some time to come — until they had spent the 
money, basking in idleness, instead of tilling the lands which 
the colonial Government has set apart as reserves for their 
exclusive use, and as their own exclusive personal property. 
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But, look you. Is there anything peculiarly novel or startling 
in this old Maori's objections to improvement, in his outspoken 
dislike to roads and telegraphs and railways ? Are there not a 
few still about us in the old country who have heard tell of how 
their own ancestors clamoured vehemently against the intro- 
duction of steam ; how they smashed up a certain inventor's 
first successful piece of steam machinery ? Do not some of us 
remember the gloomy prognostications of evil, and of the destruc- 
tion that would come upon us if we built railways, and sent our 
snorting and screaming iron monsters tearing across the surface 
of our own beloved country ? And in these latter days do we 
forget the din, sensation, and sentimental opposition that was 
raised in London when a spirited railway company projected an 
archway across Ludgate Hill ? How it would disturb the equi- 
librium of thousands of city men and their slaving clerks ; how 
it would shut out from Fleet Street the full view of the glorious 
cathedral; how, forsooth, it would detract from the archi- 
tectural beauties of the harum-scarum buildings upon the "Hill 
at Ludgate ?" Let us, too, for the moment glance back at that 
opposition ; let us regard it in the light of the immeasurable 
advantages steam and railways have brought home to our very 
doorsteps and firesides. Do we not feel disposed to entertain 
an indignant contempt for the stupidity of our fathers, who 
well-nigh raised heaven and earth in their obstruction to the 
introduction of these blessings ? And those who obstructed the 
passage of the proposal to carry the railway over Ludgate Hill, 
let them recall to mind their arguments against it, let them 
compare those arguments with the useful work and connecting 
railway link as it stands to-day. Do they not spurn their own 
former thoughts and speech, and almost feel ready to write 
themselves down as the veriest jackanapes under the sun? 
Let us be merciful, then, in our strictures upon, and our con- 
demnation of, the New Zealand Maories, when that condemna- 
tion rests upon the score that, with scared wits, they object to 
railways, " fiery monsters," and such-like things. Wiser men 
than they have objected in like manner before them — and men, 
too, who would spurn that writer who ventured to remind them 
that in this respect there might be traced a certain degree of 
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similarity 4)etween themselves, as the civilised sons of English- 
men, and the Maories, as the uncivilised sons of semi-naked 
savages. 

At the ''great talkee" alluded to, and which lasted seven days, 
a leading native reminded his fellows of their small numbers 
compared with formerly, and in accents wondrous doleful said — 
*' The spirit of our fathers is gone. There is no bravery in the 
land." The first sentence is absolutely correct; the second 
requires qualification. Not unlikely our European brethren 
would be disposed to carp and tread down heavily upon our toes 
were we to give in an adhesion to the old chiefs declaration — 
"There is no more bravery in the land." But, whatsoever 
quantity of that scarce and precious commodity may lurk hidden 
in the breasts of the British settlers, it is morally and absolutely 
certain that little bravery is now to be discovered amongst the 
native population. Those who, in times that are past and gone, 
were regarded as their warriors and braves are now grown old or 
are departed from the scenes of their prowess for ever. Their 
children have fallen upon different times. In lieu of practising 
the arts of savage warfare with their rudely-hewn spearheads 
and their rough-carved clubs, many have parted with their own 
and their fathers' fantastic weapons — ^have sold them to the white 
man in return for the white man's gold. The old and savagely 
barbarous habits and inclinations are dead, or are rapidly dying. 
The Maories may have been a fine race of savages — ^nay, they 
were — but the flower of their strength is gone. This they know, 
and feel, and candidly admit. The struggle of 1865 was a final 
one — it gave the Maori power and race a death-blow. All real 
danger from them is over, and Englishmen, in calculating their 
chances of a successful commercial or general business career in 
New Zealand, or pondering the advisability of proceeding thither 
to engage in agricultural pursuits, may with safety leave the 
" native element " completely out of the account. The Maories 
as a people are out of the race, although they are still interesting, 
and their power to do serious or permanent injury is at an end 
for aU time. 

A standpoint infinitely more sensible, and one with more 
substantial interest surrounding it, is necessary, in discussing 
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the colony of New Zealand. For instance, in the United Kingdom 
there is much complaint of dearth of trade. British capitalists 
are shutting up their factories. It is asserted that agricultural 
pursuits at home do not pay. Farmers are giving up their 
holdings. It is asserted that the labouring population at home- 
notably the agricultural labourers — are too low paid, and that 
myriads are poor and poverty stricken. Why, then, do these 
several classes of complaining and dissatisfied ones remain in 
England? Is there no other place, no other country in the 
universe to which they might proceed, and in which they would 
fare better ? Let us discuss New Zealand with this text before 
us. If it can be shown conclusively New Zealand is adapted to 
the pursuits and the requirements of commerce and civilisation, 
then it is the law of nature that commerce and civilisation take 
possession, and barbarism must fall before them. 

The first and preponderating question that arises is, whether 
the climate is suited to the habits and constitution of British 
people. Health is the paramount consideration. What profiteth 
it a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own good health ? 
Thereafter he is a miserable bUghted being. This, then, being 
the imperial qujBstion, the answer is offered conscientiously and 
without reserve. The writer, be it understood, hath not one 
cent worth of financial interest in the colony. To him it 
mattereth not if New Zealand, as a tract of land, were swallowed 
up to-morrow, so long as the general people therein, and his 
own personal friends in particular, came out first with their 
skins whole. We regard the climate of New Zealand as in every 
way superior to our own English climate. It is a few degrees 
warmer during the summer, and a correspondingly few degrees 
warmer during the winter months. The higher summer tem- 
perature is not so ungrateful to the English constitution as is a 
hot July day at home. The warmth is dryer, produces free 
perspiration, but that careless feeling of lassitude which is the 
effect of an English scorching day is not felt to anything 
approaching the same extent as in the English climate. The 
weather is always warmer towards the north — Auckland — ^than 
in the southern parts of the country. But at the extreme south 
the wintry weather is not usually more severe than to produce a 
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thin coating of ice in a jug of water, or an occasional light fall 
of snow, which disappears from the ground with the rising of 
the sun. The climate generally is invigorating, and appetite- 
giving, and it does a casual traveller's heart good to observe the 
rapidity with which chops and steaks disappear from before a 
colonial after a before-breakfast stroll. Taking the colony 
through, the annual rainfall is a small quantity greater than in 
the United Kingdom, but in some districts the rain descends in 
much more abundant quantities than in others, and this mainly 
applies to the southern provinces. The country is occasionally 
subject to strong winds— the force of these winds is so great that 
sometimes considerable damage is done to property. The 
recurrence of strong winds are the one drawback to the otherwise 
fairly good climate. Still, the winds are not unhealthy — 
probably they have the contrary effect of driving off before them 
the noisome exhalations that arise from the large towns, and 
which are emitted from all towns, in whatsoever part of the world 
they are situated — and several months will frequently intervene 
between them. The amount of sickness in the country is usually 
small, and possibly it is for this reason the medical profession 
charge somewhat immoderately for their services. The death- 
rate in New Zealand ranges from 10 to 12 per 1,000 of the 
population per annum. In England the annual death-rate 
averages 22 to 28 per 1,000 of the population. 

Disposing, then, of the climate as being not only suitable to, 
but eminently enjoyable by, ordinarily-constituted Englishmen, 
we now proceed to those matters which a thoughtful person 
would feel a natural desire to become acquainted with before 
definitely entertaining a wish to make the colony his future 
home. We do not purpose, however, to confine these pages to a 
bare recital of what is. We propose to take the fullest of 
liberties with the colony as it, at present, presents itself to view, 
and to deal out our sentences in the freest possible manner. 
We much misjudge the men at the head of the colony's affairs 
if they are timid of a free and well-meant criticism. 

Nominally, the affairs of the colony are administered by a 
governor appointed by the British Crown. In reality the 
people — or a large section of them — govern it for themselves. 
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There are two classes of legislators. The first is a miniattire 
House of Lords. Its members are appointed much in the same 
fashion as are some of the members of the English House of 
Lords. Gentlemen who have done good service to the colony 
are selected for this distinction, and are made members 
of the Upper House, or Legislative Council. But there is this 
very broad and very satisfactory difference. The appointments 
to the Upper House are not hereditary. The members appointed 
by the Governor or at the instigation of the colonial ministry 
are, be it noticed, life legislators only. This is a proper basis 
upon which to build the institution of an Upper House of Legis- 
lators. At home the larger fraction of the House of Lords is 
composed of men who — ^whatever their fathers or great grand- 
fathers may have been (and the virtues and capacities of some 
of these are sincerely doubted) — are simply valueless to the 
country. They have of themselves done nothing to merit the 
exalted position, and these lordly gentlemen should be respect- 
fully swept out of it to make room for better men. Li New 
Zealand there is no seat in the Legislative Council for a man 
whose only merit consists in the fact that he is the son of his 
father. Neither should there be in any well-governed country ; 
and that this is an unassailable truth is proved by the majority 
of the British peers themselves. Consider the small minority of 
the lords who really stand forth as admitted and qualified states- 
men. Consider the large majority whose powers of mind are 
positively no greater than those of the most average of middle- 
class men. Imagine the infinite supremacy of soul which 
recently induced a party of young lords to purchase a sack full 
of bags of flour and a barrel of eggs with which to pelt the 
people on their way home from Eichmond races ; imagine them 
being charged before the magistrates with disorderly behaviour, 
being fined £5, and forthwith proceeding to the House of Lords 
to vote down a proposed and necessary reform of some unpopular 
burden upon the nation, or to cry down some hard-fought-for 
small privilege craved by and for the benefit of the working 
classes of the country ! Our colonies do well in steering clear of 
the bugbear of hereditary legislators. A second and superior 
legislative assembly is quite a reasonable and a good institution. 
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Its individual members appointed for life in reward for signal 
national services, or in acknowledgment of superlative manly 
and intellectual qualities ; or elected by the voice of all sections 
of the people, as they are on the road towards doing in France : 
these are acceptable reasons for, and methods of, the appoint- 
ment of members of an Upper House of Legislators. But for 
an Upper House to be two-thirds filled with gentlemen who have 
inherited their ancestors' wealth and names without inheriting 
their brains or common-sense — ^this is an institution that could 
well be spared, or at least might be remodelled with immense 
advantage to the United Kingdom. 

Then there is the House of Eepresentatives of New Zealand 
— a body analagous to our British House of Commons. The 
House of Eepresentatives is composed of 88 members, and a 
session is held at Wellington, the capital city of the Colony, 
every year. The same rule is pursued here as at home. 
The Legislature is divided into two distinct parties, and 
the party whose policy for the time being secures the majority 
in the general assembly take the reins of office. The 
proposal which is laughed to scorn in the old country, but 
with which we entirely conciu:, is successfully carried out in 
New Zealand. The members of the General Assembly are 
allowed their travelling expenses and a nominal grant of 20s. 
per day during the continuance of the session. Our ground for 
concurrence is, that the system annihilates the exclusive mono- 
poly of the seats in the Legislature by monied men. Li New 
Zealand it is not presumed that brains grow with, or are a 
necessary accompaniment to, the depth of a man's purse. This 
monstrous fallacy is reserved for preservation by intelligent 
England. Few men — ^we might almost write, no man — ^without 
money can hope to secure a seat in the House of Commons. 
The aspirant may be sensible and shrewd, and may possess all 
the intelligence and erudition required to constitute statesman- 
ship; he may be earnest, and he may possess all the brain-powei 
necessary for the initiation of practicable and good legislation ; 
but place the man's empty purse beside his natural gifts or 
acquired intelligence, and the chances are a thousand to one 
against his ever possessing the power to present his wisdom and 
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intellectual resources to his country. With the exception of a 
mere handful of members — ^a party so numerically insignificant 
as almost to be powerless for good — ^the House of Commons is 
exclusively made up of great capitalists, landed proprie- 
tors, and sons and dependents of aristocratic families. With 
unlimited wealth these men, with whom money is of no account, 
persistently maintain class-made laws, which regulate the elec- 
tion of members of Parliament, and in such a fashion as to 
render it well-nigh impossible for other than men of large means 
to obtain seats in the home Legislature. Any sensible and gifted 
man, whose pocket is not lined with gold, but whom the electors 
of New Zealand delighteth to honour, may with safety be 
returned to the House of Eepresentatives. In the United 
Kingdom, as everybody knows, 'tis not so, unless (as in the 
case of the present member for Stafford) those who elect him 
adopt the magnanimous course of salarying him at their own 
expense. We applaud the colony for taking this bold, but 
proper, step in the conduct of their political affairs. 

But there is one material matter which is not so gratifying as 
the foregoing. Thus far the political constitution of the colony, 
is well, and creditably, in advance of home. It may be fairly 
assumed that nineteen-twentieths of the men who have the 
courage to sever themselves from the old country and to proceed 
to New Zealand, have a definite intention before them. They 
are our thoughtful ones — ^men who have cast their thoughts 
somewhat in advance of the thoughts of their feUows — ^who 
sacrifice something, if that something consists only of their old 
associations and friendships, and these are just the people an 
old country can least afford to part with. When there are two 
working men presenting themselves for one position, or, in other 
words, when the supply of working men is greater than the 
demand, it is time for a decisive step to be taken. The man 
who takes that step is the noblest of the two. He who turns to 
his fellow and says : " There is one too many of us here ; you 
and I, by staying here, are injuring each other ; I will make 
way for you ; I will go ;" this is the most magnanimous of the 
two men. And this has been precisely the conduct of large 
numbers of those who are now in New Zealand. Should such 
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men be discouraged, or encouraged by the colony ? Are not 
men of this stamp just those calculated to build up a new 
country upon a sure foundation, and to join together in making 
their adopted home great, and noble, and free? But, the 
answer may come, these men are mere fortune-hunters — hoping 
to secure higher wages for their labour than they could obtain in 
the home country. Granted. But, comparatively, are not all 
men the same in this respect ? Describe to us the difference 
between the merchant or the professional man who finds that 
he can drive a more profitable business in the colonies than at 
home, and who employs his capital or his scientific knowledge 
in doing so, as distinguished from the labouring man who takes 
up his bed and sails to a colony, knowing his hard toil will 
command for him twice as much wages as in the United 
Kingdom. Is there any other than an imaginary difference ? 
None whatever. Each are, in their several spheres, actuated 
by the same motive — a motive which is not assailable, but is 
legitimate and proper in all respects. That motive is, by the 
application of their respective powers — ^brain, or monetary, or 
manual, as the case may be — ^to increase their stock in the 
society of which they form an atom. From that increased 
stock is begotten the power to spend ; from the power to spend 
is begotten increased trade and commerce ; and from increased 
trade and commerce there comes as a matter of pure govern- 
mental science, increased revenue and national resource. 
While each is labouring directly for his own material advantage, 
his labours also indirectly tend to the firmer establishment and 
the more rapid advancement of the new country and people 
with whom he has linked his future lot in life. Why, then, 
draw an invidious political distinction, where in reality the 
object of all is identical and precise, and their intentions 
unanimous in respect to their ultimate issue ? 

We are led into this train by reason of the law which obtains 
in New Zealand regulating the voting power of the people. That 
law is tersely summarised by the Hon. W. Gisborne, in the 
Official Hand-book of the colony, thus — ^Any man of twenty-one 
one years and upwards, who is a bom or naturalised British 
subject, and who has held for six months a freehold of the 
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annual value of £B0 ; or who has a leasehold with three years 
to run, or of which he has been in possession for three years ; 
or who is a householder, having occupied for six months a house, 
in a town, of the yearly value of £10, or if not in a town then 
of the yearly value of £5, can, by registration, qualify himself 
to vote for the election of a member of the House of Representa- 
tives. Every man who has for six months held a miner's right 
on a gold field is entitled to vote in a district, partly or wholly 
situated within the limits of the gold field, provided that no such 
person is otherwise qualified to vote within such district. Any 
person qualified to vote for the election of a member of the 
House of Eepresentatives is also, generally speaking, qualified 
to be elected a member of that House. 

A measure was introduced into the House of Representatives 
last session (1878) to extend the electoral franchise. By this 
proposed new measure, persons possessing property to the value 
of £25, and having possessed it for at least six months prior to 
his claim to the franchise ; or any householder occupying a tene- 
ment value £10 or upwards per annum ; or any person who 
had been resident in New Zealand for two years, and in the 
district in which he claimed for the term of six months' were to 
be entitled to vote. But this measure was not passed. 

Now, this is a subject so immensely important to the colony 
and to the constantly increasing number of the working classes 
thereof, that we ofifer no apology for dwelling 'upon it at some 
length, with the simplest and most unrestricted freedom, and 
very emphatically. It is positively little short of astounding 
that while in so many other respects the men at the helm of 
affairs in the colony have weeded out the abuses of the home 
institutions before accepting those institutions for their own use, 
in this particular they are caught singularly lagging behind 
the mother country. In the United Kingdom we have — and 
have had for thirteen years — household suffrage in the cities 
and towns, or, to be precise, in those cities and towns that are 
constituted parliamentary boroughs. That is to say, every 
house, however spacious, every cottage, however humble, hath 
its vote for the election of members of the House of Commons. 
No qualification, either as to the amount of rental or rates, is 
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necessary ; every occupied house, large or small^ is rated, and 
the bare and correct entry of the occupier's name in the official 
register is the legal qualification for the parliamentary vote 
after a twelve months' residence. Presently, too, this proper 
system of household suffrage will be conceded to the county 
divisions and the towns embodied therein. The only argu- 
ment containing a .fraction of force or common sense now 
brought to bear against this extension of the English 
household borough suffrage to the counties is, that many 
of the agricultural population are pauperised, ignorant^ 
and uneducated, and cannot reasonably be expected to under- 
stand how to properly exercise this acknowledgment of their 
right to EngHsh citizenship. There may be a particle of 
truth in this argument. But regarding the source from whence 
it Cometh, is it not urged with extraordinary bad grace ? It is 
admitted, but with a sense of deep and burning shame, that in 
our mother country, with her mighty annual income of eight 
hundred millions sterling, and only some thirty two or three 
miUions of inhabitants, there are a million of paupers, and 
several millions of people who can neither read nor write their 
own names. But who are the majority of these that, with 
unblushing front, stand forward and publish the fact to the 
whole world? Just those but for whose unmitigated obstruction 
education would be more rife, and ignorance put to shame. 
Lordly aristocrats, country squires, and representatives of the 
school of fine old English gentlemen, who, monopolising as they 
have done for generations, two-thirds of the area of the country 
and its seats in the legislature, move in a soUd, old-fashioned, 
thick-headed phalanx, stride over the aspirations of the 
intelligent poor, like a huge Colossus, and are ever ready to crowd 
into their seats in both Houses, to obstruct, talk out, and vote 
against any measure which aims at uplifting or educating the 
labouring classes of the country. 

Is the go-ahead colony of New Zealand content to dangle 
behind the heels of home legislation in this matter ? To rent 
and reside in a house means that a man must be formally pos- 
sessed of a home, that is, possessed of property. Hence the 
required ratal qualification for the vote resolves itself into a 
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property qualification, which is an undesirable thing. A short 
term of settled residence is quite a fair requirement. There is 
a system of pleasant domestic hotel life in vogue in the colony. 
Hundreds, nay thousands of educated and more than averagely 
intelligent men, many of them holding substantial positions, 
permanently reside at spacious hotels, which are consequently 
very numerous, and are to be met with from one end of the 
colony to the other. Is it no injustice to these men that an 
uneducated labouring man from the old country, arriving 
possibly as a free passenger, all his cost of transit paid from the 
pubUc fimds, which these older residents have helped to provide — 
is it not a glaring injustice, we ask, that the new comer, 
dropping into a house on arrival, in six months afterwards steps 
completely over the heads of men immensely his superiors in 
education and intellect, takes possession of all the electoral 
rights of citizenship, while they are contemptuously denied 
those rights ? We heard this view discussed, and the grievance 
bitterly commented upon, in various parts of the colony. The 
lodger franchise, such as we have it at home, would partially 
meet the necessities of the case — ^but only partially. The simple 
fact is, the Legislature of New Zealand is caught napping in 
this matter. A crying wrong is inflicted upon a considerable 
body of well-meaning men. Manhood suffrage should be the 
demand of the people. Eatal, or property qualification for the 
vote, should be doomed to oblivion. In all these things political, 
a rising colony should everlastingly strive to keep ahead of the 
old country. We learned enough to convince us that a reform 
of the electoral laws of New Zealand, such as we have indicated, 
would be very grateful to a mass of good people in the colony. 
There is a useful work ready to the hand of any member of the 
House of Eepresentatives who has the hardihood to tackle it. 
His reward will be, popularity, and the gratitude of many persons 
in all ranks of colonial life. There is nothing more calculated 
to stimulate a permanent and healthy flow of settlers to New 
Zealand than a knowledge of the fact that, in addition to 
the many financial and social advantages offered by the 
colony, those simple political privileges for which they have 
to battle so tenaciously at home are readily and joyfully 
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conceded them, and that their manhood and the corresponding 
responsibilities attaching thereto are freely and officially 
acknowledged. 

The land laws of New Zealand are simple, and the conveyance 
of land from one person to another easy and cheap. There are 
now no free grants of land, excepting in Auckland. Originally 
each province in the colony managed matters for itself, having 
its own system and government. Not long since, however, a 
general agreement was arrived at, all the provinces amalga- 
mated, and there is now, as we have hereinbefore intimated, one 
general government for the whole colony. In 1878 an Act of 
the General Assembly provided for free grants of land. Large 
tracts were taken up, but in 1877 the Act of 1878 was repealed, 
and free grants to emigrants became a thing of the past. There 
is a special provision made for the Province of Auckland, and a 
free grant can there be still obtained, provided the person 
undertakes to conform to a set of regulations as to settlement, 
cultivation, &c. The course adopted by the government in 
dealing with the public lands is first to survey and section out 
a particular district. An upset reserve price is then put upon 
each lot. The reserve prices and the extent of each lot is 
advertised in the public journals. Upon a given date the lands 
are put up for sale by auction, are knocked down to the highest 
bidder, and the proceeds are thrown into the public exchequer. 
A good system has been hit upon to meet the convenience of 
those who wish to secure land. It is styled the deferred payment 
system, and under it the purchaser is'required to pay do^. at 
the time of purchase, only ten per cent, of the purchase money 
in cash, and to contract to pay the remainder in annual 
instalments. 

The Land Act of 1877 places the management of Crown 
lands under Boards, consisting of commissioners appointed by 
the governor. All Crown lands are divided into three classes — 
town land, suburban land, and rural land. '' Town and suburban 
lands " are offered for sale by auction in sections, the size and 
upset price of which are fixed by the board, subject to the 
approval of the governor. Notice of every sale is advertised in 
the Gazette or local newspaper not less than one month before 
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the sale takes place. One-fourth of the purchase money has to 
be paid at the sale, and the remaining three-fourths withm one 
calendar month thereafter. '' Bural lands" are disposed of subject 
to the following conditions : No smaller quantity than 20 acres, 
nor larger quantity than 320 acres, except in the case of third- 
class land, can be put up to sale in any one lot, and then only 
at an upset price of not less than £1 per acre. Third-class 
rural lands are offered for sale or lease by auction in such areas 
as may be approved of by the board, the minimum price of 
sale being not less than £1 per acre, and the minimum rental 
per acre (if on lease) being fixed by the board. 

For land purchased on deferred payments, applications from 
persons over eighteen years of age must be sent to the head 
office. In the case of two or more applicants for the same land, it 
is put up to auction, the bidding being confined to the applicants. 
A deposit of one-tenth for suburban, and one-twentieth for 
rural land must accompany the application. The limit of land 
allowed is 20 acres suburban, and 320 acres of rural land. The 
price for rural land per acre, taken up by selection, is — In case of 
selection and sale for cash, then such cash price, and one-half 
thereof added thereto; or where the land is required to be put up 
to auction, then the highest price bid for the land at such auction. 
Upon the payment of the deposit, and the production of a formal > 
declaration, the board issues a "license to hold" on the follow- 
ing conditions : — The license for suburban land is for five years, 
and for rural lands ten years. The yearly payment for suburban 
lands is one-fifth of the price of the land, and for rural land 
one-tenth of the price. The purchaser must, within six months 
of the issue of the "license to hold," personally reside on the 
land, and continue to do so, in the case of suburban land, for a 
period of four years, and, in the case of rural land, for a period 
of six years. But, if the board think fit, it may dispense with 
personal residence for the first four years if the land is rural 
land covered with bush. Within one year of the issue of the 
license to hold the selector must bring into cultivation not less 
than one-twentieth part, if rural land, and one-tenth, if suburban 
land; and within two years one-tenth of rural and one-fifth of 
suburban land. Within four years one-fifth of the rural land 
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is to be cultivated, and, in the case of suburban land, it must 
be fenced in, and during the succeeding years the provisions 
require the land to be gradually improved and brought under 
cultivation. 

There are special regulations permitted to most of the 
provinces respecting the sale of land, but the foregoing gives 
substantially the terms under which land in the colony may be 
acquired. 

A word of caution may not be deemed out of place here, as 
concerning the purchase of land — a word intended for the benefit 
of such as may be after acquiring it. Land sharks abound. A 
vast deal of roguery is carried on by " speculators '* and 
"advisers" under cover of land agencies. Avoid them — ^they 
can do you no good — ^they may, and most likely will, do you a 
considerable deal of harm. New arrivals should " bide a wee " 
before launching into land purchases, and they should always 
strive to cultivate the acquaintanceship and the friendship of one 
or two families who have been in the colony for some years, who 
may have had opportunities of observation, and who, as a 
consequence, will be better able to give disinterested advice to 
" new chums," as the fresh arrivals are called — and, we believe, 
are so called for the first five years after arrival. The range of 
the " upset prices " of freshly opened-up Government land will 
vary from 40s. up to £5 or more per acre ; although near the 
larger towns, sections of building land will in many instances 
fetch as high a price as building land at home. In the outlying 
districts good agricultural and pastoral freehold land will run as 
an average, from £S to £4 per acre — ^the title coming from the 
Grown. That is to say, for the same amount that an English 
farmer wiU frequently pay for a year or a year and a half's 
rent for a farm at home, he can purchase the title deeds 
to the farm itself in New Zealand, and the payment of even 
this amount the Government will, if asked, spread over a term 
of ten years. 

How is it, then, we have been asked, that English farmers 
continue to pay crushingly exorbitant rentals in England, in 
preference to stepping over to a country such as New Zealand ? 
We have not imfrequently asked this same question ourselves. 
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We hold in remembrance the queries and the replies, and will 
address ourselves to answering them from the results of our 
personal observation in the colony. 

The nature of the soil ? Well, just as in all other countries, 
so is it here — ^various. There are certain parts of New Zealand — 
just as there are certain parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales — ^fit for nothing, and worth less than nothing. There 
are other parts of the colony which — ^if our readers will forgive 
us for descending to a vulgarity — would beat any portion of the 
United Kingdom you liked to name cleanly into fits. What ! 
beat the soil of beauteous, fertile Kent, the garden of England ? 
Beat the soil of prolific Warwick and Worcester, and the 
bountiful corn-lands of Lincoln ? Aye, beat them all ; and 
beat them over and over and over again. What say you to a 
beautiful, black, loamy surface soil, from five to six feet deep ? 
We have seen acquaintances of our own — farm-labouring friends 
who had bidden adieu to England for ever — at work in New 
Zealand, trench-digging — ^that is, excavating trenches to carry off 
the surface drainage from the Government new-made roads — and 
we have seen them delve five feet into a nutritious loamy mould 
and then not reach the subsoil. We have seen lazy, too-well fed 
herds of cattle browsing upon pasture lands, the green English 
grass growing weU-nigh up to their haunches, and upon land 
that has never seen the sight of a cartload of manure. Stick in 
a common cabbage-plant at Invercargill, or at any reasonable 
point within fifty miles thereof, and in the time that plant shall 
require to become a half -fledged child-cabbage in England it shall 
become a splendid tender fully-matured vegetable in New Zealand. 
Stick in a small stalk of geranium at Wellington in the spring 
time, forget all about it, and visit the spot a dozen weeks or so 
afterwards — ^you shall find a splendid blooming monster five feet 
high. A short distance out of the city of Wellington we saw a long 
hedge — say 150 feet — dividing the gardens in the rear of a pair 
of houses. That hedge was a solid mass of geranium, six feet 
high, four feet through, and covered from end to end with a 
crimson mass of glorious bloom, such as we have never before 
seen in geraniums. That hedge was fifteen months old, for the 
last Wellington winter being a mild one, geraniums outlived it. 
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bloomed right through it, and have been blooming ever siuce. 
But of the general produce of the colony, its extent, and the 
extent of its cultivatable area, more hereafter. Glancing thus 
casually at her land laws, we resume the mode in which the 
colony is governed — or, rather, governs herself. 

The Education Scheme adopted by New Zealand stands out 
in favourable bold relief as compared with the system of educat- 
ing our children at home. E ducation in the colony of New Zealand 
is, as it should be — free and compulsory. But the "compulsion" 
of New Zealand is shorn of the sting with which it is accompanied 
in England. We apply this observation more particularly to 
the agricultural localities at home. In the rural districts of the 
old country, the remuneration in the shape of wages paid to the 
male farmTlabouring population is so inadequate that myriads 
of agricultural labourers are unable from the results of their 
own daily toil to provide their families with the commonest 
necessaries of life. For generations past it has been absolutely 
necessary for farm-labouring people to turn their young children 
out into the fields to work, so that a few more pence might be 
gathered into the family purse. Up to a comparatively recent 
date children of the tender age of seven or eight years, instead of 
being sent to school, were driven from their mothers' knees to 
scare the crows away from the English farmers' com for two- 
pence or threepence a day. Compulsory education, applied 
to the agricultural districts of England, meant the driving 
of these poor children back from the field and the farm 
into the school-house — a very proper proceeding in itself, 
and, viewed in the light of the future welfare of the children, 
a deed of sterling humanity. But it meant more than 
that. It meant a compulsory sacrifice to the family of so 
many pence, or, in plainer words, the loss of so much bread. 
It even meant more than that. The parents of children 
at home are required, and if they do not do so are com- 
pelled, to pay such school fees as may be demanded by school 
managers for the education of the children. And there are 
some managers of schools connected with the wealthy State 
Church of England who, as soon as the Legislature made educa- 
tion compulsory, increased the amount of — in some places 
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doubled — ^the weekly school fees. These same school managers, 
some of them being clergymen of the Church, profess to advo- 
cate the dissemination of education, and this was the fashion in 
which they carried their professions into effect. Those who 
learn thereof will judge them according to their own particular 
notions of right and wrong. We entertain the opinion that it 
savors somewhat strongly of hypocrisy and of meanness of the 
extremest degree. It will, then, be perceived that compulsory 
education in England, on the one hand, robs the poor agricul- 
tural labourer of his little children's pitiful former earnings; 
and on the other hand insists upon the father dipping deeply 
into his own shallow pockets for the amount of his children's 
schoolpence. In England, cases have come within our know- 
ledge where agricultural labourers, with an average wages of 
about 12s. weekly, have been compelled to withdraw their chil- 
dren from work, send them to school, dress them decently 
(or they would have been started off home again), and to pay 
from 9d. to Is. per week in school fees from their own 12s. 
average. Those same men wiU be paying, say, half-a-crown 
per week for cottage rental, and upon the remainder of their 
income England and England's laws expect them to feed and 
clothe themselves and their wives and little ones, and to be 
honest into the bargain. And having done all this, and remained 
honest, when presently poor Hodge falls ill or is overcome by 
the inj&rmities of age, there are sundry supremely intellectual 
beings who will take him to task for having been extravagant 
and improvident, and for not having "laid by to prepare for the 
rainy day ! " Wise souls ! Eminent philanthropists ! Splendid 
Christians! Will they take the figures and exhibit to an inter- 
ested world how it can be done; or, what is more to the point, 
how, if they were in the labourer's position, they would themselves 
do it ? We confess it is a feat in economic science that puts our 
own abilities to shame and our arithmetic at a discount. But, 
reverting to the education question, we have shown how at home 
there is bound up in compulsory education, as at present 
a4ministered, an almost unbearable hardship. Although many 
poor people do most earnestly desire their offspring to become 
better educated than they are themselves, when the question 
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resolves itself into one of two alternatives, *^ education or 
bread/' some sympathy may surely be let loose towards the 
father and the mother who fail to perceive the beauty of the 
law, and prefer that their little ones go educationless rather 
than packed off to school without their usual breakfast — scanty 
and humble as of necessity that breakfast must at all times be. 
Poor folks have a shrewd suspicion that reading, writing, and 
arithmetic disagree with an empty stomach. They cannot 
regard with ineffable pleasure the exquisitely rounded text- 
hand copy-book advice to "Be contented and happy.'' They 
are suspicious that such advice has ulterior motives — ^that it is 
designed to make them feel contented beneath privations which 
Heaven never intended honest people to enjoy. We appreciate 
the suspicion. Grammars and highly-moraled text-hand writing 
books are well enough in their way, and are good in themselves, 
but are rather tough morsels for a hungry child's digestion. 
We have conscientious scruples as to the utility of cramming 
geography down children's throats while their bellies are empty 
and it remains for political economists and word-splitters 
generally at home to show how far these matters may be dealt 
with and regulated so as to be brought within the boundary of 
reason and common sense, and in which way the pitiful incomes 
of our peasantry can be augmented before they may be relegated 
to the regions of humanity and Christianity. 

The foregoing difficulties and hardships and eccentricities of 
law and reason find no place in the colony of New Zealand. 
There is levied an all-round education rate, paid by rich and 
poor alike; and the expenditure upon the public schools' 
account is charged upon this general rate. 11 in any par- 
ticular province or district assistance is required, then a vote is 
granted in aid of that district from the national funds at the 
disposal of the Government. The regulations as to the children 
who may attend the public schools are not exclusive. The 
Maoris who reside in a school district are encouraged to send 
their children to the public school, and numbers of them do so. 
On one day we happened to be passing a schoolhouse at the 
moment the doors were opened ; out came a crowd of noisy ,^ 
chattering, screaming, racing youngsters ; and whatever non-. 
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sense home opponents to emigration may prate as to our 
labouring people being ** transported to foreign lands," we can 
assure them these prattling bairns looked much healthier, and 
no less happier, than the school children at home. The daring 
and saucy pranks ; the clambering over the schoolyard railings ; 
the getting outside into the roadway by every conceivable method 
excepting the one provided — ^the gateway ; the running under 
horses' heads, and after passing cart-tails, and the narrow escapes 
of getting under the horses' heels and crushed beneath the cart 
wheels ; it all looked astonishingly real and home-like, and forcibly 
recalled to our travelling souls the days when we were a stupid 
little schoolboy, and indulged in the same incomprehensible and 
mothers'-mind-disturbing schoolboys' freaks. If these were the 
children of people — and they were — whose parents had received 
from their employers in the old country the specious warning that 
by being consigned to New Zealand tiiey were being sent to a life 
of misery, slavery, and degradation, and to a country where life 
and property and liberty were not safe — assuredly these children 
appear to be exceedingly happy, and well-fed and clothed, in the 
midst of their parents' troubles. But 'tis an idle and an exploded 
tale. Bepeat it not in Britain's Isles ; publish it not again in 
England's journals ; 'tis a public lie. These children and these 
children's parents were never so well off, never so well fed, never 
so weU clothed, and never more happy in their lives. If this is 
the loss of Uberty their English employers talked so loudly of, 
then are they grown like that royal old prisoner we have heard 
tell of, who, finding the troubles and cares of his crown so great, 
gave himself over a prisoner to his enemies, and found his 
prison-life so comparatively restful and sweet, that he learned 
to love the chains that bound him. Here and there, too, among 
the English children will be observed a dark face — ^but its owner 
is racing and romping with the rest. It is a Maori child, and 
there are a dozen or more of them attending this Government- 
supported public school. Here is the secret of how to avoid 
troubles with the natives in the future. The colonists who 
brought about the regulation to allow the Maori children to 
attend the public schools, were wiser in their generation than 
are most colonists. They have adopted the surest possible 
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method of disarming antagonism between the races of future 
generations. 

There is another phase of the education question as to which 
New Zealand is far in advaiice of the United Kingdom. They 
remunerate the schooknasters and schoohnistresses of their 
public schools respectably well. As soon as a district becomes 
sufficiently populated, a school will, upon application, be pro- 
vided; and in the colonial newspapers Government advertise- 
ments are always to be seen, inviting applications for the 
appointments of schoolmasters or schoolmistresses. School- 
masters and male teachers' salaries range from dGlOO to £250 
per annum; and schoolmistresses and female teachers* salaries 
from £40 to £180 per annum; and in nearly all districts a 
iouse is provided free. How many of this class of public 
servants are there at home who receive anything like an adequate 
salary in return for their services? Our poor curates and our 
poor schoolmasters may generally be linked together in point of 
pay; but were we asked which of the two classes are the most 
valuable members of society, a certain amount of emphasis 
would be embodied in our reply. Schoolmasters at home have 
good reason to complain. They are an underpaid class of the 
community. They require to be educated, intelligent, certifi- 
cated, and their moral characters satisfactorily spotless. Their 
class is held in much subjection; but some of them have recently 
formed a schoolmasters' association, with a view to inter-com- 
munication. It is a good step; and they should persevere. 
Their just claims are too frequently and too systematically over- 
looked or ignored. In New Zealand this is not so. They must 
be fairly intelligent and certificated, and must satisfy as to good 
character ; but satisfactory proof being forthcoming as to these, 
ihey are paid and paid well. 

Nor is the higher class education neglected. There is an' 
University of New Zealand, with some substantial endowments ; 
and dotted over the colony are colleges, high schools, grammar 
schools, and establishments offering every desirable facility for 
the education of the more favoured classes of colonial society* 

Before dismissing the subject of education a few observations 
upon the religious edifices and sects. Churches and chapels of 
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all denominations exist throughout the colony.* Some of the 
edifices are handsome and spacious. The city of Christchurch^ 
in the province of Canterbury, is the seat of the English 
Established Church party, but, as in the Australian colonies so 
in New Zealand, the Established Church is not a State church. 
It holds just the sg,me position in the colony as do the other 
religious denominations ; and if the advocates for the disestab- 
lishment of the Church at home seek an argument New Zealand 
provides an admirable one. There are no State endowments, 
Government makes no grants of public money, and bishops have 
no seats in the Legislature in New Zealand. Eeligion — whether 
of Church or Dissent — stands completely upon its own footing,, 
and depends entirely upon the voluntary system. The only ex-^ 
traneous "aids'* the religious bodies enjoy are such grants as the 
various missionary societies at home feel disposed to send out. 
The Church Missionary Society in England transmits some pretty 
liberal sums to their co-religionists here, and there are regularly- 
appointed bishops in charge, sent from the home Church. But 
the Church party in New Zealand depend entirely upon them- 
selves, their own offerings, and the grants from the home 
society. And, apparently, it flourishes. At Christchurch there 
is in course of erection a spacious cathedral, and churches send 
up their spires apace in most of the towns and cities. Here,^ 
then, is proof that it is not an absolute necessity for the Church 
to be backed up by the State — proof that, if put to the test,, 
there is within its folds a self-sustaining power. Here is proof 
that voluntaryism in the Church can do and has done great 
things in the way of establishing its doctrines among the people ; 
and here, too, is proof that a Legislature is capable of producing 

*In 1874 there were^Charch of England, 172 chorohes and 41 other places for 
worship ; Presbyterians, 125 churches and 70 schoolhouses ; Boman Catholics, 8& 
churches and 10 occasionally used buildings; Wesleyans, 105 chapels and 10 
occasional buildings ; Baptists, 13 chapels and 2 occasional buildings ; United Free 
Methodists, 12 chapels and 5 temporary places of worship; Oongregationalists, 
11 chapels and 1 schoolhouse; Primitiye Methodists, 7 chapels; and there were 
31 other places of worship belonging to small sects of religionists. It is estimated 
that at least 300 other buildings of the foregoing nature have been erected since 
1874. There are 21 public hospitals in the colony, about 200 public libraries, 816 
post-offices, and about 800 public elementary schools, national or denominational^ 
State aid being freely and liberally granted to both upon certain stated conditions. 
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good laws, of conducting itself with a due sense of propriety, 
without the bishops of the Church spiritual, in their long lawn 
sleeves, sitting with solemn faces upon the benches of its 
Parliament House. The Wesleyans, and Methodists, and Con- 
gregationists also have numerous places of worship, and the 
Scotch Presbyterians are in strong force— notably at Nelson, 
Dunedin, and Invercargill. The city of Christchurch was 
formerly established by some English Churchmen with a view 
of making it a settlement of Church people. The city of 
Dunedin was founded by a party of Scotchmen, and is now 
the principal Scotch settlement in the colony. 

English Church clergymen and dissenting ministers associate 
together much more freely than at home, both privately as 
well as in public. An incident which brought this fact to 
the front came beneath our own experience while in the 
colony. Travelling one day from Dunedin to Christchurch, 
fi clergyman stepped into the railway car, and with whom 
we fell into conversation. He remarked that he was pro- 
ceeding to Christchurch to meet some of his "brethren" 
for an afternoon's comparison of notes, &c. We not un- 
naturally assumed that by his '^brethren'' the gentleman 
meant his fellow-clergymen of the Church. We were guided 
upon the point by our general knowledge of what such an 
expression would mean at home. But we were in error. We 
ventured the observation that the gathering of his brethren 
would not be a very numerous one. "Why not?" was the 
question in reply. " Well, how many clergymen will there be 
in Christchurch and the district ? '' — " Ah ! but there will be 
other brethren beside our own clergy." "What, dissenters?" 
" Oh, yes ! Out here we all look upon each other as engaged in 
the same great work — the brethren of all denominations work 
harmoniously together ; and I am about to meet two or three 
dissenting-minister friends." Here, indeed, was a startling 
item of scandal ! What would the clergymen in England think 
of such loose conduct ? Do not " evil communications corrupt 
good manners ? " Can a clergyman touch pitch and not become 
defiled ? May a clerk upon whose head the hand of Apostolic 
6Uccession hath been laid visit the very chiefs of heretical dis- 
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sent, and glory in his shame ? Such questions would be raised 
at home — ^but we raise them not. We inwardly rejoiced when we 
learned the fact. How often have we discovered the hearts of 
clergy and dissenting ministers at home filled with envy and all 
uncharitableness one towards the other ? How often have we 
beheld the worldling's finger of scorn pointed, and heard the 
scathing sneer — "Behold! how those Christians love each 
other?'' English clergy and English dissenters may take a 
sound lesson from out the daily life of their brethren in New Zea- 
land — and the earlier they learn that lesson the more successful 
will their work become, and the greater the respect in which 
they will be held of their fellow-men. 

One remarkable social peculiarity of New Zealand cannot fail 
to excite the interest of our fellow-countrymen at home. There 
is an enforced abstention from business on the Sabbath Day. 
Most of the local authorities of the various districts are exceed- 
ingly strict upon this matter, and ever and anon a prosecution 
is entered against an offending tradesman. The consequence is, 
there is no open Sunday trading. We say "open " trading, be 
it particularly observed ; for we have grave and well-founded 
doubts that tiiere is not a great amount of difficulty experienced 
in obtaining such good things as may be desired, if the desiree 
proceeds about the task in a judicious manner. All the stores, 
shops, hotel bars, and pubUc-houses are closed, mark ye. You 
may walk up and down miles of business thoroughfares in the 
towns, and every shutter shall be sacredly sealed, and every front 
door reverentially barred and bolted. But occasionally back-door 
fastenings are out of order, and will not be brought to respect 
the Sabbath Day ; and if people take advantage, how in the name 
of all that's good can a pubHcan, for instance, help it ? Men^ 
and women too, will suddenly betray a curious sort of interest in, 
and will proceed to explore, sundry blind side-alleys; small 
innocent-looking side-doors, leading to nowhere and apparently 
used by no one, will quietly swing open on noiseless hinges — 
hinges that you would have supposed were rusty and gratey from 
want of wear; an exploring head will appear and disappear, and 
there will emerge an individual or two looking admirably 
unconcerned and harmless. If interrogated, you would in all 
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likelihood discover that some of these respectable mortald failed 
to see any huge sin in Sunday trading. The sin in their 
estimation would consist in — ^being found out. But, of a truth, a 
respectable quantity of Sunday business is done — ^behind a cloak. 
We have no faith in the apparent compulsory abstention &om 
trafficking on the Sabbath, as it is observed in the colony. It 
leads to the cultivation of cunning, and produces heaps of 
hypocrisy; and we hate hypocritical people as we hate 
the devil. Every one in the colony knows the truthfulness of 
our observations. A few regret it — ^the majority smile at it, wink 
at it, or take part in it. It is simply another version of the 
truism that you can't make people Christians by Act of 
Parliament ; but it is a question well open to argument whether, 
if a person is very thirsty — ^for people must eat and drink, 
Sabbath Day or not — and wants a glass of lemonade — ^we will 
not write beer — ^whether it is wiser to compel that person to act 
the sneak, and to surreptitiously crawl up a back-passage to get 
it, or whether it would be more constitutional and more 
nationally respectable to allow him openly and manfully to 
satisfy the requirement of nature. We heard much arrant 
foolishness talked upon the topic while in the colony, but we 
reserved our own opinion, especially as we found the Government 
railways, and the steamboats, coaches, and tramways, running 
on the Sunday. We pondered in our heart if these colonial 
EogUshmen had grown wiser, or better, or nearer to perfection 
than their brethren at home. We inquired of ourselves if, after 
all, there was not a touch of the we-won't-read-a-Monday's- 
newspaper-because-it*s-got-up-on-a- Sunday — a la Glasgow Bank 
director — about it. We leave the intricate subject to the 
ruminations of the thoughtful. 

There is a stupidly foundationless idea abroad among English- 
men at home that New Zealand is essentially a foreign country — 
foreign in appearance, in habits, and customs — ^and, as we have 
remarked elsewhere, overrun with blacks. The notion must 
fall — ^it is a fallacy. K it were possible to catch up in any of our 
home provincial towns an Englishman of average acquaintance 
with the world, to take that man without his knowing anything 
at all about it, and to drop him down in any nine out of ten of 
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the New Zealand towns^ we venture to assert he would be unable 
to detect for the moment that he was in any other comitry than 
England, or in any other than a city or town of the United 
Kingdom. The towns, notably the older ones, are essentially 
English in appearance. The seaports of Auckland and Welling- 
ton have singularly the cut of some of the seaports on the 
southern coast of England. The scenery is grander and more 
diversified, and the ranges of hills are higher and have a nobler 
tint and elevation about them. Without appealing to the 
returns, we take Wellington to contain about 26,000 inhabitants, 
and we doubt if anything approaching 500 of that number are 
foreigners. There are a few friendly natives and a few Chinese 
in the city, these last devoting themselves mainly to market- 
gardening as a means of livelihood, and both are as respectful 
and harmless among Europeans as they well could be. In 
Auckland, there are more natives, but generally of friendly dis- 
position, and we roughly take the city of Auckland to contain an 
EngUsh population of at least 80,000 souls. 

The public buildings and principal places of business in the 
larger towns are substantially erected, and many of them lay 
claim to considerable architectural beauty. The various sorts 
of stone found in the colony (and to which we shall revert in due 
course), enables some very finely-appearanced buildings to be 
erected. Before the colony made much headway it was cus- 
tomary to build of wood, and in the erection of small dwelling- 
houses this custom is, to a large extent, still adhered to. One 
reason given for the prevalence of wood buildings is that the 
earlier settlers had heard tell of shocks of earthquake. Bespect- 
ing this, we learned that no serious fears are entertained on that 
score. Now and then small shocks are felt, but not much notice 
is taken of them. One occurred while we were in Wellington, 
the district in which most of them take place. The shock was 
stated to have been of a somewhat more severe nature than had 
occurred for a long time. It was not more severe than the 
shock which astonished the good people of London some thir- 
teen or fourteen years since, which set the door bells of the 
great metropolis ringing, and which the writer experienced. It 
is a generally understood doctrine among geologians that New 
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Zealand is of volcanic origin; and, this being so, not unlikely 
these shocks may be experienced for years to come. Travelling 
in a southerly direction the public buildings of Christchurch and 
Dunedin will arrest the attention. Indeed, the city of Dunedin 
is a splendidly-built place, the larger buildings being of stone, 
some of them three or four floors high, and their architectural 
quaUties exceptionally good. The same applies to many build- 
ings in the city of Auckland. The Government buildings at 
Wellington are said to be the largest and best block of buildings 
t)f their kind in the world. We believe it to be correct. They 
consist of a spacious solid square block, four floors high, and 
erected entirely of New Zealand woods. The imitations of stone 
architecture — of pillars, and carved capitals, are unique and able 
in the extreme. Approached on each of its four sides by flights 
of broad-treaded steps surmounted by porticoes resting on 
columns, the outside appearance has a bold and striking cut, and 
the uninitiated immediately accepts it for granted that the 
structure is of stone. The details of the interior are as 
elaborately worked out as are those of the exterior, and the 
building is quite a triumph, both for the architect and the 
builder. The structure stands in the midst of a tract of about 
180 acres of land just reclaimed from the harbour, and upon 
which there promises to arise a magnificient addition to the 
business capacities of the city. At Wellington, too, there are 
steam road-tramways. We believe, also, some other cities possess 
them. SmaU covered-in locomotives traverse the middle of 
the roads at about twice the rate of an ordinary omnibus, there 
being attached to them sometimes one sometimes two cars. They 
pick up much traffic, and we heard of none of those horrible 
massacres of the inhabitants such as are supposed would take 
place were steam tramways permitted in England. They glide 
along easily, with little noise, and they provide a highly pleasant 
species of road travelling. 

The railways in New Zealand are the property of the colony. 
They have at present about twelve hundred miles of iron road, 
single line, narrow gauge. There are, as yet, only a few miles 
of double road. They are well managed, and a large quantity 
of railway work is done. There is an impression in the minds 
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of the colonists that the powers-that-be have an ugly habit of 
taming off old and nsefol officials to make way for new men. 
If this is so, it is decidedly impolitic. New Zealand requires all 
the experienced men in such works that she can get hold of. 
She should not offend them ; and an injudicious exercise of 
patronage in this direction cannot fail to do other than injury to 
the colony. The Government have expended several millions 
of money in providing railways, and they promise presently to 
bring into the revenue a handsome return. The colony is about 
to obtain a supplementary loan, with a view of still further 
extending her railways and public works. She is justified in 
doing so. The result will be to open up new centres of industry, 
and to populate, and to bring under the hand of her persevering 
adopted sons large tracts of country, that will become the 
stepping-stones to fortune to those who labour thereon. 

Now, of all things printable in this terrestrial world, there is 
one species of plagiarism we acknowledge as troubling our other- 
wise unruffled temperament — ^that plagiarism is, the purloining 
of statistics. We detest figures generally ; but when they are 
figures purloined, we might go so far as to observe that we 
mortally and uncompromisingly hate them. We fancy, nay, we 
are certain, there are not a few who join us in that not 
altogether unreasonable hatred. Cast a hurried glance through 
the pages of one-half of the volumes upon commercial, social, 
political, educational, national subjects, and you shall find that 
when the author hath beaten out his own knowledge of the 
subject to the fullest of his power, and he finds that, after all, his 
volume hath a not very substantial or bulky appearance, he forth- 
with proceeds to slice out from a contemporary and insert in his 
book page after page of those horrid and not understandable 
"returns." A book is nothing, and not at all respectable in these 
days, if it is not big and bulky. And, besides, those pirated tables 
of ** statistical matter" make one look so well-informed, and in- 
duces people to think " Oh, he knows all about it ! " Then, again, 
step into our houses Legislative — home or colonial. Doth an 
honourable member, who knows nothing, wish to make an as- 
tonished world believe that he knows everything ? Doth a mole- 
brained back-bench member, who can't make a speech, wish a 
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gtillible public to believe that he can ? With what an assumed air 
of having mastered the whole subject ; with what a deliciously- 
roUing gusto doth he deal forth from Blue Books and statistical 
volumes of thousand-page power, totals, and grand totals, and 
aggregates, and percentages, and so forth ! Is it not superla- 
tively sublime to observe how he escheweth fractions, prefers 
to deal with millions in "round numbers," and disdaineth 
hundreds and thousands with a supreme indifference, amounting 
to contempt ? Ineffable conceit ! Incomprehensible human 
nature, which prompteth men to indulge in such patent attempts 
to deceive! Not one "tabular statement " shall there appear in 
this unpretending volume ! And yet there are figures, interest- 
ing and substantial, connected with the colony of New Zealand. 
They are not our own. We honestly confess they are pirated 
from elsewhere. We will not assume a virtue and possess it not. 
We haven't the patience to divide and subdivide, and cast up — 
and possibly miscomprehend — columns of forbidding " results 
and per cents." Here, however, are some "totals," the out- 
come of the energy of some less impatient souls than our own. 
We haven't "gone into them." We have simply made inquiries, 
and, concerning them, are able to remark, they bear repute as 
being substantially correct. 

Population of New Zealand. — In the year 1851, the number 
of people in the colony (not including the native Maoris) was 
26,707 ; in 1854, 82,554 ; in 1856, 45,540 ; in 1861, 99,021 ; 
in 1866, 204,114 ; in 1871, 266,986 ; in 1877, 417,662 ; and at 
the present time (July, 1879), it is estimated the population 
has increased to over half a million souls. 

Revenue. — The total revenue of the colony for the financial 
year 1870-1 was £986,188 ; in 1874-5, £1,605,000 ; and, taking 
a leap to contrast the position of New Zealand then with now, 
the revenue for the financial year ended June, 1877, was nearly 
four millions, while since then it has gradually crept up to 
nearly five millions, and during the past financial year was 
£190,000 in excess of the estimates for the twelve months. 

About one-and-a-half millions sterling has been expended 
since the adoption by the Government of the free emigration 
scheme. 
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The colonial debts (public works loans, &c.), amount to 
twenty millions, and cost the colony about 5 per cent per annum. 

The exports for the year 1878 were value ^66,226, 126; and 
the imports ^97,391,551. 

New Zealand Railways. — Up to June, 1878, the Colonial 
Government had acquired and constructed 1,052 miles of rail- 
way, and 251 more miles were in course of construction. The 
total cost had been nearly £7,000,000. Since June, 1878, 
several additional contracts have been entered into; at this time 
it is estimated there are close upon 1,500 miles of railway 
opened or under construction, and that a total expenditure of 
eight millions sterling has taken place upon the building of 
railways. 

In addition to the public expenditure upon emigration and 
railways, large sums of money have been devoted to the con- 
struction of roads, protection and improvement of harbours, 
drainage, telegraphs, water supply, reclamation of swamp land, 
and purchase of land from the natives. 

That will suflSce for the time being. These few figures and 
facts will more than indicate to the reflective mind that which 
lies behind and beyond them. A nation's population cannot 
double itself in ten years; a nation's revenue cannot triple 
itself in four years; there cannot be a thousand miles of roads 
and a thousand-and-a-half miles of railway constructed in ten 
years, without the infallible deduction being drawn that there 
lieth an enormous supply of vitality, public spirit, and indomi- 
table pluck and perseverence behind. Excepting, perhaps, the 
eastern portion of the United States of America, it is probable 
no other country of the new world has risen with such gigantic 
strides and in so short a space of time, and it is extremely 
doubtful if any of the nations of the old world did so either. 

The colonial ministry of which Sir Julius Vogel was Premier 
claim the honour of initiating and bringing into working 
order the spirited public works policy, from which the colony 
is now beginning to reap such inestimable advantages. Yet, 
strange to relate, there seems to have been a virulent opposition 
raised thereto in the first instance. We entertain not the 
remotest intention of lauding a particular ministry from a 
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political stand-point. Liberal or Conservative — extreme Eadical 
or extreme Tory — ^we express not an opinion savouring of 
our own political proclivities. Any government, whatever its 
colour and whatever its peculiar designation, any set of minis-, 
ters who did for their country what the Vogel Ministry have 
done for New Zealand, merit the everlasting gratitude of the 
people. It is satisfying to know that since its initiation the 
policy of that Government has been endorsed and, with equal 
spirit, backed up by a large majority of the inhabitants. The 
undeniable and intrinsic value of the public works schemes is 
established beyond the ghost of a doubt. Before their intro- 
duction, the colony's revenue was not so enormously elastic. 
Between the time immediately following the newly-adopted 
policy and the present, the public fund has leapt from one and 
a quarter up to four millions sterling. What does this imply ? 
Increased revenue is another way of writing extended imports, 
extended exports, more trade inside, more commerce outside. 
Increased revenue means a greater shipping business with other 
nations. Increased shipping trade means greater private finan- 
cial resource ; increased roads and railways mean increased public 
resource; increased imports and exports bring in their train the 
expanded revenue; a large and legitimate national revenue 
commands and indicates increased private income for the 
inhabitants, and a greater degree of national prosperity, and lifts 
the country concerned into a greater national importance; earns 
for it a higher degree of prestige among, and elevates it in the 
opinion of, its sister nations in the civilised world. All these. 
are good things — ^national blessings — ^things that should be con- 
tinued to be sought after, and should be jealously prized and 
guarded now that they have been obtained. 

We were given to understand that a project was recently on 
foot to establish a line of powerful steam vessels running from 
the United Kingdom direct to the colony. Cold water seems to 
have been thrown upon it, and, if we were correctly informed, the 
scheme is abandoned. The individuals, whoever they may be, 
who have discouraged the project, are short-sighted and have not 
a pure-minded patriotism for their colony before their eyes or in 
their hearts., By the abandonment of so excellent an enterprise. 
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the colony is immeasurably the loser. Granted^ that it might 
enrich the promoters — a more than corresponding advantage 
must accrue to New Zealand herself. A lamentable blunder has 
been made. The great and telling disadvantage which New 
Zealand lies under, is its exceeding distance from the United 
Kingdom. This has been the one almost insurmountable 
difficulty beneath which the colony has laboured. Some capital 
went thither ; but labour did not follow, and capital is useless 
without labour. Working people, in any appreciable number, 
could not bear the expense, and did not care to venture upon a 
three months* sea voyage to a country about which they knew so 
little, and what little they did know being extravagantly mixed 
with those publicly exaggerated notions upon the natives, dealt 
with in the earlier pages of this book. The colony itself — ^by its 
Ministry — spiritedly adopted its free emigration policy. That 
poUcy has worked well. The star of New Zealand is in the 
ascendant. But can it be reasonably expected that the people 
of tiie colony will agree to continue to pay for the ocean passages 
of all who may in the future desire to proceed thereto ? In the 
first place, it would be preposterously absurd to expect it ; and 
in the second place, it would be madness on the part of the colony 
itself to do it. The time must come when free emigration should 
be permanently discontinued, and when the flow of people to the 
colony must be left to their own resources. Then will immedi- 
ately grow up — ^it is already partially in existence — a steadily 
increasing demand for quick passenger-carrying vessels from the 
old country to the new. Here, then, the question comes in, 
Should that natural flow of population be checked and stunted, 
or, should not everything reasonable be done to encourage, and 
secure, and increase it? The old sailing ships will not be 
accepted as sufficient, in these days of rapid travelling. It has 
already been found that working-class people in the old country 
seldom proceed to New Zealand via Melbourne in Australia. 
They seem not to understand the geography of that journey. 
And what is known as the overland route to the colony, via 
San Francisco, is too expensive — ^no steerage passages being 
provided in the steam vessels trading across the South Pacific 
Ocean vid Auckland to Sydney. The project, then, of a new 
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line of steamers travelling direct and rapidly from Great Britain 
to New Zealand was one that should have been met with a warm 
reception. The comparative certainty attending the date of 
arrivals of steamers would of itself, from the New Zealand export 
trade point of view, be invaluable. Perishable commodities of 
many classes could be exported from New Zealand to Europe, 
and many new industries would speedily crop up, were there a 
certainty of such commodities being landed on the European 
side within six or seven weeks after consignment. A doubtful 
three, or, may be, a four months' sailing voyage, effectually pre- 
vents the establishment of industries of this description. But 
the influx of emigrants and the carrying trade generally from 
the United Kingdom are the material considerations, and these 
could not fail to be considerably enhanced by the establishment 
of more rapidly certain communication between the home 
country and the colony. The abandoned scheme should be 
revivified, and as far as is compatible with good judgment and a 
due regard to the public pocket, the Government of the colony 
should in every proper way offer inducements to the promoters 
to consummate this valuable project. Were New Zealand five 
instead of three times five thousand miles distant from the 
United Kingdom, her sunny slopes and smiling plain-lands 
would have been peopled and tilled by crowds of Britons years 
and years ago. Distance has, in this instance, not only not 
*' lent enchantment,** but, prior to the free emigration policy, 
effectually prevented British woridng people from making their 
way thither. A similar difficulty will be experienced following 
upon the discontinuance of free passages. Every effort to 
minimize the time taken to complete the journey, and to reduce 
the cost of transit, must redound to its permanent good, and 
should be cordially strengthened and supported by the colony. 

New Zealand, for local government purposes, is divided into 
nine Provinces — ^Auckland, Taranaki, Hawke Bay, and Wel- 
lington, in the Northern Island; and Nelson, Marlborough, 
Canterbury, Westland, and Otago, in the South Island. There 
are various local boards in each, who are charged with the duty 
' of making, maintaining, improving, &c., the roads and harbours, 
and for watching over the gas lighting, drainage, general sanitary 
matters, and so forth. 
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But among the variety of local magnates one glaringly 
noticeable absentee is pointed to. There are no poor laws and 
no poor law guardians ! Do our readers comprehend that ? or 
shall we repeat it ? No poor law guardians ! We almost felt 
disposed to settle down in the public roadway and return devout 
th{uiks to heaven when we heard tell of it. And there are no 
union workhouses. Oh! ye shades of the glorious army of 
departed English relieving oflScers, listen to that ! And there are 
no starving poor ! Ye spirits of the twenty thousands of living 
English poor law guardians, hearken unto it ! No out-door 
poor whose hovels require to be pryed into at all unseasonable 
hours ; no workhouses to visit, and no in-door beggars to bully ! 
No paupers, no unions, no paupers' graves ! We hardly thought 
an English community could exist without poor law guardians ; 
those philanthropic souls. The New Zealand Government do 
not grant free passages to poor law guardians. There is no 
opening for business in their respectable line. Their occupation 
is gone — ^never, in fact, existed. 'Tis a passing pity. We had 
seriously canvassed the idea of advising them to emigrate from 
the United Kingdom en masse. They can well be spared from 
home. We are in possession of some experience respecting 
English Boards of Poor Law Guardians. We have not one iota 
of faith in them, as the result of that experience ; and not one 
atom of respect for them, as a body. We place a fearfully low 
estimate upon the capacities and the guardianship of the majority 
of them. Those amongst them who wish to act the guardian angel to 
the poor are generally browbeaten without mercy by those who 
don't . It makes a man feel that he is a man — ^that he has good Eng- 
lish pluck about him — and that at least all the spirit of bravery has 
not departed from the land of Britain, when, in his capacity as 
a guardian, he standeth up in the fulness of his strength, finger- 
ing his ample watch chain with one hand and rattling the spare 
coins in his breeches* pocket with the other, and, with injured 
air and accents stem, forthwith proceeds to bully a poor widow 
and her brood of hungry little ones until they are scared, and 
forget to ask for the bread for which they are starving. How 
Mr. Chairman's face beams with joy and gladness when, after 
the bullying process has been properly and formally proceeded 
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with, he intimates how that " the Board " will kindly grant her 
a whole gallon of bread for herself, and one-half gallon of meal 
with which to make some beautiful skilly for her bairns ; how 
that this generosity will be continued weekly for two whole 
weeks ; how she is advised to work and keep her children her- 
self ; and how she is charitably informed that if she doesn't, 
and if she comes there again, she will be ordered into "the 
House," and her children taken from her until she makes up 
her mind and does. In New Zealand this species of home 
philanthropy is not practised. The colonials may justifiably 
act the part of the Pharisee of old, and thank God they are not 
as other EngUshmen in this particular. One of their plans, as 
we understand them, is, if a person becomes really depressed, 
they make a general subscription and place the person — a 
widow, for instance — ^in a small business, and so secure for 
her a maintenance. There are several charitable funds, from 
which persons suffering from temporary reverses are assisted; 
but if a travelling labouring man is necessitated and lacks food, he 
has but to knock at the first door he comes to and ask, and in nine- 
teen out of twenty houses he will find that the spirit of the good 
Samaritan dwelleth therein. May ages roll over the colony ere 
it be found requisite to establish a system for the relief of their 
poor! And when eventually it does become necessary, as in 
the routine of nature's law it must — ^may she found a system 
that shall be genuine and effective, and not one that is noto- 
riously cruel and a sham. May she devote herself to the pro- 
pounding of a system that shall be really for the relief of, and 
not based upon the principle of grinding down, and whenever 
and wherever possible refusing relief to, the poor — a system 
fostered, not for the peculiar and joint benefit of a host of 
officials and contractors, and one wherein it may not cost 
twenty-five shillings in bombast, red-tape, and brickbats and 
mortar, for each grant of one sovereign in actual relief to the 
necessitous and deserving poor. 

Having already touched shortly upon the land laws, and the 
mode by which land in the colony may be acquired, we now 
inspect the land itself. Is it really worth acquiring ? What is 
its extent ? what proportion thereof is cultivatable, and is there 

E 
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any doubt as to its adaptability to the pursuit of agriculture, as 
agriculture is understood by the British fanner? These are 
all fair and material interrogatories. 

The length of the two main islands is from 1,000 to 1,100 
miles, the breadth of the broadest point is 200 miles, and the 
colony is calculated to comprise an area of about 70 miUions of 
acres. We have no data upon which to fix a precise estimate, 
but, allowing for the space occupied by cities, towns, and 
villages, rivers, roads, railways, mountain ranges, &c., it is 
certainly withm the mark to estimate that fifteen millions of acres 
are available for, and suited to, the requirements of general 
agriculture ; whilst a large extent of the mountainous regions 
would still be utihsable for sheep runs and rough pasturage. 
We estimate there to be somewhat over four millions of acres in 
the colony under cultivation. The province of Canterbury is at 
present, and, we think, always will be, the great wheat-growing 
district. This province is about 200 mUes in one direction, and 
about 170 miles in the other direction in extent, and comprises 
8,693,000 acres. There are reported to be 4,734 " holdings " in 
this province, made up as foUows : — ^Freehold, 3,016 ; rented 
estates, 1,133 ; partly freehold and part rented (or leasehold), 
585. The area under cultivation in wheat, oats, and barley in 
the year 1878 was 247,682 acres, and this area had in 1879 
already increased up to 320,049 acres. The total area of wheat, 
oats, and barley in New Zealand in 1878 was 456,463 acres. 

The average produce of the whole of the wheat land in the 
colony, in 1878, was 26*1 bushels to the acre. This necessarily 
includes some districts where land is poorer, and the average 
yield smaller. The average per acre in the Otago province is 
from 28 to 29 bushels per acre. The wheat grows to a very fine 
quality, and it must be held in remembrance that the supply of 
manure to these lands is infinitesimal compared with that put 
upon the lands at home ; neither is anything approaching to 
the same quantity of labour bestowed upon them. As showing 
the approaching magnitude of the export trade in wheat, we 
inay mention, that while on our visit to the colony, we (in May, 
1879) visited Timaru, a seaport in the province of Canterbury. 
There were lying at the wharves, ready for shipment, no fewer 
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than 250,000 bags of wheat, the harvest having just been con- 
cluded; and there were lying at the various other seaports 
quantities almost similarly large, waiting to be despatched to 
the other side of the globe for old-country consumption. The 
claim of the colony to be regarded as a great bread producer is 
made out. There are hundreds of thousands of acres now lying 
idle, that, with a minimum of labour and capital bestowed upon 
them, would furnish an equal average growth of the staff of life 
to the land already under cultivation. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that not much else than 
wheat is grown and exported from New Zealand. Great quan- 
tities of potatoes and other produce are grown for exportation. 
The potato yield is greatly in excess of the yield per acre at 
home. Fruits — ^English and foreign, of all descriptions, grow 
abundantly in all parts. The suitability and adaptability of the 
lands of the colony must, therefore, be accepted as beyond cavil 
or dispute. Many farmers with small or medium sized holdings, 
— or " cockatoos," as they are not too classically styled, to dis- 
tinguish them from the " squatters," who hold larger tracts of 
land for sheep runs and general purposes — starting, it may be, 
with a very limited amount of capital, have rapidly realised 
large fortunes, and although some of them do get into financial 
difficulties, some extraneous reasons are generally forthcoming 
to explain the failure. 

The agricultural returns for the year ending March, 1877, 
showed: — ^Wheat, 141,616 acres; produce, 4,054,377 bushels. 
Oats, 150,717 acres ; produce, 4,707,836 bushels. Barley, 
27,697 acres ; produce, 801,379 bushels. Hay, 49,760 acres ; 
produce, 66,060 tons. Potatoes, 16,204 acres ; produce, 86,922 
tons. The average yield per acre was, wheat, 28 J bushels; 
oats, 31 bushels ; barley, 28 J bushels ; hay, 1 J tons ; potatoes, 
5 J tons ; and it was aifirmed that, with the exception of potatoes, 
the foregoing figures were much below the average of former 
years. The returns issued February, 1878, showed : — Wheat, 
243,406 acres ; produce, 6,336,369 bushels. Oats, 31,351 acres 
for green fodder, or hay, and 190,344 acres for grain ; produce, 
6,029,962 bushels. Barley, 22,713 acres; produce, 576,828 
bushels. Potatoes, 17,564 acres ; produce, 94,478 tons. Hay, 
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45,090 acres ; produce, 58,671 tons. In 1878, besides 641,83$ 
acres under grain crops, there were 2,658,929 acres in grass. 
This year also is noted as below the average — ^both 1877 and 
1878 having been bad seasons for agriculture. 

Immense tracts of land are used for the breeding of sheep 
and cattle. Pigs are also "cultivated,*' and are very prolific. An 
extensive and highly-remunerative export trade has grown up in 
potted meats and cured porkers, and thousands of barrels of fat 
are sent to European countries. Millions of sheep, and many 
hundreds of thousands of cattle, pigs, and horses are raised ; 
and, while this industry provides a practically unlimited supply of 
cheap animal food for the residents, cured and potted and 
despatched to the over-crowded countries of the old world, they 
realise good marketable prices, and leave a large margin of 
profit to the colonist. The wool and hides export trade is 
enormous, amounting, in all probability, to the value of nearly 
four millions sterling per annum. During the year 1878 
there were 59,269,2561bs. of wool exported from New Zealand, 
estimated to be worth £3,292,807. The system upon which 
large tracts of land, called sheep-runs, are leased by the Govern- 
ment to those who wish to secure them is very simple — much 
the same, in fact, as that which obtains in the colony in relation 
to the purchase of the land. After survey, a price is laid upon 
them, and a public auction is notified. The person who will 
give the Government price, or more — ^that is to say, the highest 
bidder beyond the reserve price, secures the "run." The 
" runs '* are let for a term of years, and the rentals vary greatly, 
according to quality of land, and nearness to railway or other 
communication. 

Some special inquiries were set on foot by the author ta 
ascertain the practicability of introducing the industry of the 
cultivation of hops into the colony. It had been intimated 
that formerly the Maoris were in the habit of growing a common 
species of hop, and that the result was favourable. In the 
province of Nelson there have been, for some years, small 
patches — an acre or two— of hops. It is understood the diffi- 
culty in that district has been to procure men of the labouring^ 
class who were practically acquainted with the habits of the 
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plant, and who could superintend its culture. The process of 
"drying" the hop requires much skill and discretion, and has 
much to do towards helping up the marketable value of this 
commodity. There has been considerable emigration from Kent 
to New Zealand during the past six years, and it may be 
assumed that as Kent is the great hop garden of England, 
and as many of the labouring classes from thither who have 
proceeded to the colony are well skilled in hop cultivation, 
whatever practical difficultes were formerly experienced in this 
direction are now at an end. So also is all doubt whether or 
not the hop plants, for which Kent has become so famous, 
grown in Kentish fashion, is possible. The thing is now an 
established fact. At Wairoa, in the province of Hawke Bay, 
there are, at this time, ten acres of Kentish hops grown from a 
few hop- sets taken out by a Kentish emigrant about five years 
since. This man is an old Kentish labourer, who understands 
thoroughly the habits of the plant, and is practically acquainted 
with the work required to be done for it from the time it is 
planted until it is ultimately landed in the market. The experi- 
ment at Wairoa has proved in every way successful. We 
inspected a sample of the hops grown there, and they were, in 
all respects, well grown, of good quality, and would have realised 
a full price in the home market. The districts of the colony 
we select as being specially suited to hop cultivation are — ^Wairoa 
and the surrounding country in Hawke Bay Province; certain 
portions of Taranaki, notably the Waimate district ; Wanganui 
and Patea, and surrounding, Wellington Province ; and the undu- 
lating country about the city of Nelson. To persons in each of 
these districts, excepting the last, the author has had the satis- 
faction of forwarding packages of Kentish hop plants, and there 
is reason to hope that ere many years are past this new and 
profitable industry may have been fairly launched in the colony. 
But if the colony, or certain extensive stretches thereof, are 
suitable for agricultural operations, so likewise are other portions 
adapted to the commercial and manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits. Timber is inexhaustibly abundant ; a large variety 
of minerals have been unearthed — gold, silver, tin, copper, lead, 
iron, coal, sulphur, limestone, manganese, chrome, mercury, and 
many precious stones. 
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It is altogether unnecessary for ns in this place, to dwell upon 
the magnificent results that have waited upon many of the 
gold-mining operations in New Zealand. Several scientific 
writers have applied themselves to this subject, and it is 
conclusively decided that this colony is rich in that precious 
metal. It is affirmed that up to now about six-and-a-half 
million ounces of gold have been secured, valued at nearly thirty 
millions sterling. The returns for the first six months of 1878, 
showed exports 177,799 ounces, value £711,301. It would be 
hazardous nevertheless for persons to proceed to New Zealand 
upon this score. Although windfall discoveries are quite within 
the sphere of possibility, most of the districts known to contain 
the two sorts of gold — alluvial and quartz — are already taken 
up. 

Coal mines are opened up in most of the districts, there being 
from thirty to forty mines in operation. It is admittedly not so 
good in quality as our home coal, yet it answers its purpose 
sufficiently well, and is believed to be inexhaustible. The best 
of the coal is that which is found in the province of Westland 
and all along that portion of the west coast, it being computed 
that the coalfields extend over upwards of a hundred square 
miles. 

Stone quarries and a few brickfields are met with. The 
former are numerous. A good crystalline marble is procured 
from various places, and a capital statuary marble is sent 
from Westland. Many colours of granite are also abundant. 
We inspected a spacious quarry near Oamaru, Otago. The 
building stone obtained therefrom is of a handsome description, 
having something of the appearance of Bath stone, but much 
more compact and a trifle harder. The stone is cut out in great 
square blocks in regular stages, and the quarries look not 
unlike huge music orchestras. There is a noticeable advantage 
attending the use of this Oamaru stone, too. It is almost white, 
and age and exposure fails to destroy its purity of colour. This 
has the effect of maintaining a permanently white and handsome 
appearance to those cities — Dunedin, to wit — ^where it has been 
extensively used in tiie erection of public buildings. Most 
readers have heard of the beauty of the buildings in the main 
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thoroufs^hfares of the city of Melbourne, in Australia. Many of 
them are erected with this Oamaru stone, exported at great 
expense from New Zealand thither by means of sailing vessels. 
The manufacture of bricks is a growingly important industry, 
and is exceedingly profitable, both to employer and employes. 
The price of common bricks ranges from 60s. to 70s. per thou- 
sand; workmen receiving 12s. per 1,000 for making. Manu- 
factories, too, are rearing themselves in and around the towns 
and cities. Tall shafts begin to bristle up, and vomit their 
dense black smoke towards the heavens; and the clash of 
machinery already startles the long-silent echoes of these rising 
islands of the southern hemisphere. 

There are nearly two hundred newspapers, several being 
dailies, published for the edification of the colonials. Many of 
them are eminently creditable to their promoters, both as 
respects the workmanship, as indicated by their "make up,'* as 
well as the spirited fashion in which they are conducted. The 
newspaper reader in New Zealand is nearly as well acquainted 
with home affairs as is the man who every morning studies his 
London or provincial daily over his breakfast-table in the 
United Kingdom. " Cablegrams " do the mischief, or the 
good, in whichever light it may be regarded. Is there a scrim- 
mage in " the House " over some small piece of colonial news? 
Hath a private member crept from his shell to indulge the 
luxurious privilege of asking the question "whether it is true, 
as reported in the New Zealand journals just to hand, that — " 
and so forth ? Then you may accept it as a sure thing that 
within six-and-thirty hours, the question, the answer, and a 
critical leading article will appear in nine-tenths of the principle 
journals of New Zealand. Is the private member in the right 
from the colonial point of view, and hath the home Government 
in its answer shirked a proper and responsible reply ? Then, 
that same home Government may depend upon it, a storm of 
invective and anathema is raging on the other side of the river, 
such as they, in their innocence or ignorance, little dream of. The 
bulk of the newspaper adjectives and explosives are, however, 
reserved for special and colonial topics only. Political and 
general questions affecting the colony are debated with intense 
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vigour — ^we might almost venture to say with fierceness. There 
is small room to complain that the newspapers of New Zealand 
have the velvet down their throats. There is a plain, outspoken, 
earnest touch about the leading articles of many of the news- 
papers that first startles, then interests, then captivates. The 
difference is not in the quality of the words used, or in the 
peculiarity of the phrases — such as in the United States of 
America for instance — but there is a blunt outspokenness, so to 
express it, in the manner of the writing. Take some English 
newspapers, and you shall find one of two elements about them. 
You shall read a leading article through, and through again, 
and you ehall fail to detect any definite opinion upon the topic 
dealt with. There is an apparent and transparent attempt to please 
both parties. This newspaper's ** principles " are neutral, and this 
mealy-mouthed writing is intended to express neutrality, otherwise 
humbug. Bead another paper, and you will stand amazed, and 
for the very life of you will fail to understand how it is possible 
for writers to pander, and sneak, and prowl about, and palaver, 
to satisfy a certain class or a certain man from whom they 
imagine some favour or some pecuniary advantage to themselves 
may presently be obtained. Such newspapers and such men 
are the scarecrows of their order, they do infinite damage to the 
honourable proportion of the newspaper profession. We admire 
the broad, outspoken, and pungent style in which several of 
the leading colonial newspapers deal with public topics. In 
these days of newspaper reading, there is more influence wielded 
by newspaper- writers than thou dream'st of in thy philosophy, 
Horatio. Newspapers have no little share in the building up 
and in the pulling down of ministries. They have an immense 
power in their hands. Guided aright, the exercise of that power 
is for the public weal ; guided awrong, it tendeth to the public woe. 
We were more than gratified, then, to detect that outspoken 
earnestness which prevails in so many of the newspapers of this 
colony. 

A few lines here for the enlightment of the reader who may 
be blessed with a romantic, ruralising, or botanical temperament. 
The surface scenery of New Zealand is purely delightful. It is 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales magnified, intensified, beautified. 
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Mountain monsters that convert the beauteous Ben Lomond to 
a mole-hill ; lakes, whose surroundings doubly outstrip those 
of the sweet Killamey; delicious, scrubby, climbsome heights 
that would drive the admirers of Welsh scenery into raptures. 
^Mount Cook, in the southern district, soars to a sublimity of 
13,200 feet above the sea level — ^his snowy hoary helmet capt 
with an everlasting halo of clouds and glory. Starting from the 
extreme north of the South Island, and pursuing a mighty 
course to the further extremity of the island — some 500 miles in 
extent — are the ranges known as the Southern Alps. They 
traverse the heart of the country, and at various points rise to 
an altitude of upwards of 10,000 feet. . Some of them are ever 
cloud-capt, others only during the colder season. No pen or 
pencil wielded by mortal man is competent to depict the gorgeous 
tints, the splendidly magnificent gold and silver fringings, 
the transparent snowy prismatic draperies, that present them- 
selves to the enraptured beholder, as upon a bright and clear 
autumnal mom the great luminary — rising here in the west in 
lieu of the east — ^tinges the gorgeous landscape and its towering 
giants with her silvery rays. Our great masters would here 
stand face to face with their own Master, and would bow down 
and worship. Getting down into the province of Otago, into a 
district locally known as Southland, are rippling lakes of elegant 
proportions ; the valleys and sylvan dales and gorgeous water- 
falls are fascinating. Leaving the south and going further afield 
into the North Island, you find another mighty range of Alps. 
These in reality are a continuance of the Southern Island 
range, and raise the supposition whether formerly the two main 
islands were not one, and if some ancient volcanic eruption has 
not severed them, and left Cook's Straits to tell the story. 
Follow inland this northern range, and you will steer across 
Mount Euapehu, whose crest is over 9,000 feet above the sea 
level, and farther on towards the Taranaki, Mount Egmont, 8,800 
feet. Adjoining Euapehu is a fiery monster, Tangariro, an old 
burning mountain, who spits forth a little of his old venom 
occasionally even now. Near here are some hot springs and 
some craters of volcanoes whose subterranean fires were put 
out ages since. 
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Vegetation, too, in New Zealand is simply of a grand order. 
There are said to be about 100 distinct varieties of woods. We 
purchased a collection of thirty varieties, of a handsome, hard, 
and useful description. Most of the woods take a polish very 
kindly, and are of excellent appearance after being worked up 
into furniture. The larger and commoner woods — ^timber — 
are hard, good, and substantial. The kauri gum tree and the 
pines — red and white — are those most common and most fre- 
quently used for general business. They are hard, and adapted 
to all the requirements of the builder and of the timber, trades 
generally. Some of the trees grow to enormous proportions ; 
the totara, for instance, is frequently met with with a stem from 
nine to ten feet through. The pine, too, is a fine timber tree. 
Their bodies will strike upwards to a height of from seventy to 
eighty-five feet, and will frequently grow to a five-foot diameter 
without a knot or branch. There is also a species of timber 
called iron wood (native name, puriri). It is of compact fibre, 
and is claimed to be quite equal in durability to the English oak. 
Most of the native trees are evergreens, and the peculiar 
phenomenon is seen of huge trees — ^the kauri gum, to wit — 
shedding their bark in the autumn season in lieu of their leaves. 

But of all the New Zealand vegetation, that which we will 
describe as the sentimental ornamental class is the most 
beautiful. Innumerable shrubs, with exquisite blossoming 
quahties, and many of them emitting odours of delicious 
fragrance, are so common as to be met with in every garden. 
Some of them have been, by dint*of much care, transmitted to 
the United Kingdom, but they seldom rear their heads in a fresh 
cUme with the beauty and tender luxuriance that they display in 
their own home. Every botanist knows, too, that New Zealand 
stands first in merit for the splendour of its fern tribe. Ferns of 
surpassing delicacy and texture abound in many parts of the 
colony. Many travellers have attempted to emigrate packages 
of ferns from New Zealand to the United Kingdom. Most of 
these attempts have failed, and the more delicate varieties are 
very scarce and valuable, some indeed are altogether unknown 
in the old country. Thanks to the practical advice of the head 
gardener at the Botanical Gardens, Wellington, and to his 
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judicious care in their packing, after much and constant attention, 
we succeeded in landing at home a choice variety. What are 
known at home as fern trees fcyathea medullarisj grow in plenty 
everywhere. They reach in many instances to a height of from 
twelve to fifteen feet, and are a beautiful and striking feature in 
the landscape. There is also another huge fern. It has no stem, 
but its fronds, or leaves, start out from the bulb, like the common 
English ferns. The fronds grow from eight to ten feet in length, 
and from one to two feet in width, the centre veins being covered 
on the back with a silk-soft long brown hair-like moss. The 
fern known in the colony as the superba is indeed superb, but is 
seldom found, even in its native home — the western district of 
the South Island. Only two plants of this species are said to 
have been brought to England, besides two which we ourselves 
brought home, and which are now in our own possession. It is a 
small plant, leaves seven to nine inches in length, one-and-a-half 
inches in width, tapering ; the leaf is about an eighth of an inch 
in thickness, looks like a tenderly perforated piece of green silk 
velvet, and to the touch feels like a thick soft moss. 

Most of the forest land in New Zealand is densely covered 
with timber, the intermediate spaces being closed in with a 
small light tree, called the ti (pronounced tee) tree. This land 
is known as bush land, and great numbers of labouring men are 
constantly employed clearing it. The ti tree wood is excellent 
firing; bums fiercely, and emits great heat. In the country 
districts many people use it — it being cheap — ^in preference to 
and instead of coals. 

The cities of New Zealand are adopting the plan to reserve a 
portion of land inside their boundaries as open spaces for 
botanical gardens and places for recreation. With the growth 
of the towns these spots will become valuable to the inhabitants. 
The Botanical Gardens at Wellington are unique. They occupy 
an extensive area of a range of steep hills, formerly bush land. 
A large part has been improved and artificaUy cultivated, and 
great numbers of English and European trees and shrubs and 
flowers planted. The admixture of these with the native vege- 
tation is admirable, and far in advance of similar admixtures at 
home. And for this reason : in the United Kingdom tropical 
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vegetation loses one-half of its beauty and softness of appear- 
ance, not even excepting most of those to be found in our home 
conservatories, and such well-attended-to places as the Kew 
Garden houses. The consequence is, a New Zealand shrub or 
other plant, however carefully fostered, has not that healthy and 
pure tone such as is at once detected in the fellow plant in its 
natural New Zealand element. With English plants in New 
Zealand it is different. All English flowers and shrubs grow to 
perfection in the colony. Numbers of them, as in the case of 
the geraniums already alluded to, grow to a greater degree of 
beauty than in England. The distinction is apparent ; New 
Zealand has aU the advantage in this respect. We believe it is 
the intention to leave a portion of the uplands, comprising the 
Wellington Botanical Gardens, in their natural bush-land con- 
dition ; and we trust this information was well-founded. When, 
in a few years' time, land in the country begins to command a 
premium, original bush-land, within reasonable visiting distance 
from the towns, will be a thing of the past. The novelty will 
then be as interesting as it will be valuable and instructive to 
the future generations of colonists. 

We would not close this portion of our observations without 
an encouraging word to an association which has done much to 
make New Zealand homely and cheerful. The smoky httle 
sparrow is so common an institution at home that English 
people may be apt to smile at the idea of transporting a boat- 
load of dirty little "chows," for the behoof of Englishmen at 
the other extremity of the world. Yet, we can assure such that 
there are few things that a Britisher so much misses in a foreign 
land. The roadways seem dull and the town streets so peculiarly 
quiet in some countries that, at first sight, one cannot imagine 
how it cometh to pass, or what it is that is so palpably missing. 
Presently, the correct idea is struck — there are no chirping, 
quarrelling, frowsy little *' chows." New Zealand hath not only 
now got its broods of English sparrows, but many another batch 
of the home feathered tribes in the bargain. There is an Acclima- 
tisation Society, whose object has been to introduce Enghsh 
birds into the colony. They have succeeded weU. Troops of 
chirping English sparrows flutter about the streets of most of the 
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towns; now and again a brood of starlings start from a field 
and hurry off across the horizon ; the rich-toned note of the 
lark resoundeth to the sky, as he describes his many-circled, 
carolling course heavenward; the blackbird, the thrush, bull- 
finch, and several other birds from home, have been success- 
fully carried over, and are now breeding rapidly in their adopted 
country. The colonists owe much to the Acclimatisation 
Society, and in a country which, while it hath many handsomely- 
plumaged specimens of the feathered tribe, is yet without a good 
native songster, these welcome additions to the colony are well 
deserving a word of hearty acknowledgment. The society has 
also introduced large quantities of trout, salmon, pheasants, 
partridges, hares, &c. These, with the several native birds, 
constitute a tolerably good list of inducements to the sportsman 
and the angler, as weU as to those who delight to see, but not to 
destroy, these useful and interesting creatures of the land and 
water. 

We have, as concisely as was consistent with justice to the 
colony, dwelt upon matters that would naturally come upper- 
most in the thoughts of those who were desirous of inquiring 
into the prospects New Zealand may have before her. The 
critical and observing traveller requires not a large amount of 
shrewdness, and need scarcely hesitate to decide as to the future 
division of districts — divisions most suitable to the various 
interests and industries so freely developing themselves in the 
country. The districts to which each special industry wiU betake 
itself are as clearly as possible defined, not by man, but by 
nature herseK. 

The cities of Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, and Dunedin 
(with the town of Invercargill closely following them) will 
gradually elevate themselves into the four great cities of the 
colony. Auckland and Wellington are seaports in themselves. 
Port Lyttleton and Port Chalmers will act respectively — as 
indeed they now do — as feeders for Christchurch and Dunedin ; 
and Bluff Harbour will presently compel Invercargill to become 
a town of some importance. 

The country stretching from, and north of, Hawke Bay across 
through to Taranaki, and so down both coast lines to Wellington; 
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the broad districts through Canterbury and from Oamaru to 
fifty miles beyond Invercargill ; and some parts of the province 
of Marlborough and Nelson, will become the seats of the agricul- 
tural interest. 

Westland will become the great coal-mining district, with 
Greymouth town as an outlet to the sea. Eailway communica- 
tion from here to the more largely populated cities on the opposite 
coast is bound to become a necessity, and that very shortly. 
The sooner that some district in this vicinity, known to contain 
an abundance of iron ore, is opened up, and railway communi- 
cation completed with Greymouth, the better. A great and 
prosperous industry is here daily pointed to by nature's handi- 
work, and as yet it would seem there is a hesitancy on the part 
of those having capital to enter upon a venture which must as 
surely become successful as that New Zealand is herself bound 
to become great. The wherewithal for the furnaces is here at 
hand — furnaces for the creation of mechanical products, and for 
the carrying on of the innumerable industries that must be the 
outcome of the weU ascertained abundance of mineral deposits 
in this portion of the colony. 

The magnificent tracts of rugged, mountainous country lying 
south inland behind Nelson and Marlborough, with that streching 
down to the lake district beyond Mount Cook, these will become 
the resort of the colonial tourists and holiday pleasure-seekers 
of the future, just as Scotland and Wales are to the tourists at 
home. And the healthy life-giving climate of the north of 
Auckland, with its famed sulphur springs and lukewarm and 
spacious lakes — ^this part will undoubtedly become the favourite 
resort of invalids, convalescents, and such as may feel the 
necessity of a speedy "pick-me-up.^* 

Now the questions arise, Would it be wise, is it advisable, for 
people in the United Kingdom to entertain thoughts of making 
New Zealand their future home? and have those who have 
already done so benefited themselves and advantaged the 
prospects of their families and children by doing so? These 
questions are unfortunately met upon their threshhold by some 
others. Is it necessary at all for any man, or any number of 
men, to depart from the United Kingdom? Is not Britain 
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broad enough and wealthy enough to maintain her own sons 
and daughters? We will address ourselves to the two last 
questions first. 

As agriculture is, in every country, the root and foundation 
of all barter, commerce, trade, or by whatsoever other word 
traffic between men may be designated, so also must it be in 
New Zealand. Essentially is this colony qualified to become an 
agricultural colony, and, possessing that one aU-important quali- 
fication — its foundations for the future are, so far, securely laid. 
In the United Kingdom the agricultural interest is at a discount. 
It has become quite the fashion, especially in England, to 
harp upon the string that agriculture — general farming — does 
not pay. It may be so in some of the districts; there are 
various significant elements to account for it. The assertion 
must not be taken broadly, however. We should emphatically 
call into question a distinct assertion that in every county of the 
kingdom every farm was being cultivated at a loss to the farmer. 
That there are farmers who, for sundry reasons, are brought to 
a standstill, we may with truth allow. That there are also 
many farms and farmers realising honest, if not large profits, 
we Imow to be an absolute and indisputable fact. We are not 
here alluding to the narrow results of the last season or two, but 
are writing generally of the past fifteen or twenty years. Yet, 
looking fairly at the question, no averagely well-informed or 
sensible person would be so insane as to deny that the English 
agriculturist of to-day has many new elements to consider in 
weighing the chances of success. And these new elements are 
in a large degree manufactured, artificial, unnatural. Left to 
itself, having nought but such obstructions as Nature herself 
hath provided, agriculture in England would still flourish, as it 
hath done for centuries past. Clogged with fetters of human 
construction, hampered by enactments the outcome of man's 
unscrupulous cupidity, hedged in on every side by "shall nots*' 
such as none other but the most ingenious of obstructionist landed 
aristocracies could devise — ^these, and sundry other artificial 
barriers, are effectually alienating agriculture proper from 
British soil, and driving Britain's sons of agriculture from their 
mother country. 
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And how can it be otherwise ? The cultivateable land of the 
United Kingdom is made to bear burdens such as are altogether 
out of proportion to the amount and value of its produce. It 
is "protected" by land laws so absurdly complicated, so incom- 
prehensible, and so glaringly unjust ; broad estates are so tied 
up, and if not thus tied up, the legal fees for examination of 
titles and the charges attendant upon conveyance are so preposter- 
ously exorbitant and flagitious, it is not a subject for wonder- 
ment that the land of the mother country at length begins to 
become a drug in the market. The land monopoly begins to reach 
its cKmax. The iron chains in which hundreds of miles of our 
limited area are bound must be unloosed. The exclusive land 
laws made by great landed proprietors for great landed proprie- 
tors must be reformed, and reformed, too, with no sparing or 
niggardly hand. There must be security where now there is 
too frequently but insecurity of tenure ; the horribly out of date 
laws of primogeniture and entail must become things of the 
past ; there must be a definite and legahsed system of compen- 
sation for unexhausted improvements; the game laws still 
require amplification and modification ; tithe-rents and charges 
must be swept away, even as the old town Church rates already 
have been. All these burdens, which now, more or less, hang 
upon the land like a gigantic leech, feasting upon its very life's 
blood, and, octopus-like, hurling their energy-killing embraces 
around that which, as a nation, we should most jealously guard 
and cherish ; all these things must be looked to — ^the wings of 
the land monopoly must be clipped, and the grievous burdens we 
have alluded to must be removed, ere agriculture in the United 
Kingdom can hope to hold its own before the rising competition 
of foreign nations and of our own colonies. 

Again, there is another incubus, one of comparatively recent 
appearance, that has grown up and now troubleth the British 
farmer like a plague. The old-country farmer of to-day is 
placed in juxtaposition with the successful commercial man 
and the retired manufacturer. These gentlemen have amassed, 
or may be the former is still amassing, money. He decides to 
amuse himself with some of his wealth by "doing a bit of farming." 
The country-side is scoured, and presently the gentleman alights 
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upon a gloriously antiquated English homestead that tickles his 
new-fangled fancy. He inspects it. To his town-smoked ideas 
the place appears to abound in the romantic and the beautiful. 
He decides to secure it. Negotiation is opened with the landed 
proprietor. A temporary offer of a fancy rental is forthcoming. 
Presently the "old tenant," a man who farms not for fun but 
for food, receives a respectful intimation that an increased 
rental is required for his farm; the land "commands a higher 
price in the market." He expostulates, but to no purpose. 
But see, how he hath expended his legitimate earnings upon 
that same farm! How he hath pulled down the small bams 
and built greater! How he hath devoted brains, labour, capital, 
to draining, hedging, and manuring! Must he pay more rental, 
and if so, why? If the land is better, if the farm buildings are 
improved, are not these the fruits of, the outcome of, his own toil? 
Must he pay his landlord a higher rental on the score that he 
himseK hath improved the farm ? Must he not only use his own 
money thus to improve his holding, but must he also pay his 
landlord for the privilege of doing so? And if he objects to 
comply with this unrighteous demand, must he quit, and must 
he leave behind him and 'sacrifice all his labour and value and 
the work of years of unremitting toil ? Yes, he must do all this. 
It is sound EngUsh law, and English law is his landlord's bond : 
neither wiU that landlord bate one jot, one stiver. If he cannot, 
or will not, pay more, he must go. This is the simple story of 
many a British agriculturist of the past few years. There is no 
fiction about it — the story is a reality to hundreds of farmers in 
each of the nations comprising the United Kingdom. In many 
instances the farmers do "go." In others they engage in a 
hopeless competition with the successful commercial man and 
his hoard of unutilised wealth; and, in this wise, both the 
rentals and the purchase price of agricultural land, as well 
as of land that should and would otherwise be cultivated, 
have been forced to an unnaturally high figure. What is 
the ultimate consequence ? The agriculturist must pay either 
the higher rental, or higher purchase-money, as the case 
may be; the former percentage of profit upon the fruits 
of the soil must suffer a material reduction, must in some 
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districts become reduced to below a minimum, and the 
British farmer must perforce accept that reduction of profits, 
or income^ or must collapse before his townsman competitor, 
to whom profit or the production of national food is not 
80 much the question as amusement and fancy farming. By 
this means the rent-roUs of many of the British landlords have 
been immensely extended during the past ten or fifteen years, 
and in some of the more favoured districts of England the 
increase still continues, or did continue to increase until very 
recently. 

And there is one surpassingly strange fact that should be noted 
as showing the (up to recently) immense demand for farm-lands 
in those localities where the soil is known to be productive beyond 
ttie general average of the country. It has not been an 
infrequent occurrence for from twenty to. thirty applicants to be 
competing with each other for a farm the rental of which is 
admittedly high, and is complained of as being exorbitantly in 
excess of its actual value even by these appUcants themselves. 
A proportion of these individuals are the inevitable *' retired 
business man;" but all of them are not of this class. Among the 
list may also be detected farmers who will enter into one-sided 
Competition with their deep-pursed opponent, asserting at the 
same time that farming does not pay, and, after carrying on. an 
injudicious bidding, will secure the farm over that competitor's 
head; and on returning to his home the first thing this farmer 
does is to complain that he has to pay exorbitant rent, tells 
his working people that he must economise his labour, and 
forthwith proceeds to reduce the already underpaid labouring 
man's wages. If there is a lamentably imhealthy tone pervading 
the agricultural interest of the United Kingdom, can the tenant 
farmer himself be acquitted of all blame ? Has he not, by his 
short-sightedness, done something to bring about his own down- 
fall ? He has been warned. He has, times without number, 
been advised to stand up like any other Englishman would 
have done, and make himself and his grievances known. He 
has not done so. He has permitted the landed proprietors 
to play him off against the newly-risen host of amateur 
farmers. His friends have urged him to awaken — ^to throw 
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from him his lethargic apathy, but in vain. John BuU 
like, he has been grumbling and paying, heaping up to 
repletion the coffers of those who already have enough and 
to spare; and now that he begins to feel himself somewhat 
impoverished, he turns himseK about to find a grave doubt per- 
vading everyone's mind whether he has not slumbered too long 
to be able to stem the tide of power now ranged against him. 
And there is some show of reason for this all-prevailing doubt. 
It is not to be snuffed out by the usual " all will come round 
right." There is method about it, and of such calibre that the 
English agriculturist will require to bring all his reasoning 
faculties to bear upon it, if he is to tide through the difficulty 
before which he finds himself brought up. 

The farmer in the United Kingdom has to contend with foreign 
and colonial competition. In former times a deficient home 
crop of wheat simply meant a higher market value for home 
produce ; and in this way the agriculturist generally recouped 
himseK for the loss of quantity. He cannot do so in like fashion 
to-day. A deficient wheat crop at home now only means a 
greater call from abroad ; and the home growth has not nearly 
the same power to increase the market price as it had in years 
gone by. If the outside producer imports for our use a sufficient 
quantity, and can do so at a lower figure than that prevalent in 
our markets, the prices of our home supplies must be, and have 
been, of necessity, largely affected. The foreign or colonial 
agriculturist observes our British market price for wheat. He 
is not encumbered with fancy rentals and the myriad of other 
ills which the English agriculturist is heir to. He calculates 
his chances. He discovers how that he can grow, pay the cost 
of transit, and still land his corn in the English market and sell 
it with good profit at a fraction below that English market price. 
He does so ; and the home farmer is face to face with honourable 
competition. He must reduce his price or go to the wall. He 
cannot, therefore, exercise his old function of ruling the market, 
and if it is his misfortune to take a bad crop, the consolation 
that remaineth to him is that the loss will fall upon himself, 
that the food supply will not be affected, and that our colonies 
are fully able and ready to despatch to our shores, and at low 
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prices, whatsoever of com may have been found wanting as the 
result of the deficiency in our home growth. 

It is evident that the latter phase of the food-supply question 
has not been fully comprehended by the English agriculturist. 
It is high-time he began to comprehend it. It places him upon 
an altogether different footing, especially when his high rentals 
and increasing land burdens are taken into the account. 

Allowing now that the British farmer is awakening to the 
truth, and is beginning to perceive how unduly he is pressed 
upon at home ; taking it for granted that he sees how that his 
business in the old country is, for a time at anyrate, at a very 
low ebb ; admiting that he inquires for a sound, and honourable, 
and reasonable, and legitimate pathway out from his troubles ; 
and, then, what course may he with safety be advised to pursue ? 
Here, then, we revert to the colony of New Zealand. Agriculture 
pays infinitely better in New Zealand than in the United King- 
dom under the existing land laws, land encumbrances, and other 
unpropitious surroundings. Agriculturists are the one pre- 
ponderating want of the colony. And agriculturists, with capital 
at their disposal, are here presented with so many facilities and 
inducements that nothing more nor less than a want of know- 
ledge respecting the colony has operated to keep English farmers 
at a distance. There are hundreds, thousands of men in New 
Zealand, who, formerly landing on her shores without a pound 
in their pockets, are now men of affluence and standing — holding 
high office in the State — self-made, self-taught, self-raised men, 
who in the old country would never have had the power to rise 
above the grade of the ordinary working man. Some of them 
are astute, shrewdly-intelligent, average statesmen, helping to 
hold the reins of Government, and are making New Zealand 
what she is rapidly becoming — one of the most tolerable, and 
enjoyable, and liberty-loving nations on the face of the earth. 

In venturing to advise agriculturists — ^tenant-farmers more 
particularly — to turn their attentions to New Zealand, we anti- 
cipate inquiry as to the system of farming adopted in the 
colony. Eoughly describing it, we consider the agricultural 
operations careless, and the capabilities of the soil much neg- 
lected. The causes which conspire to bring this about are 
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obvious — ^they lie on the surface. Land is plentiful and cheap, 
land rents are low, and labour is dear. But notwithstanding 
the deamess of labour, splendid crops are secured, howbeit that 
a farmer will at present only employ one man where a British 
farmer would employ three or four. Lots of stray pieces and 
scrubby comers of land, that would require more than the usual 
amount of labour to bring them into fair condition, are left un- 
tilled, while the more choice and more easily-worked parts are 
placed under crop. T^s gives many of the homesteads an 
untidy appearance; but it is the fact of its being the mere sur- 
plus of what at present is required that creates the neglect. 
With time, this will unquestionably find its level. Li conjunc- 
tion with it must be borne in mind how easily the land is to be 
acquired. In a preceding page we have given an average price 
of colonial Crown lands, and the title coming direct from the 
Crown is thus indisputably good. Compare, then, the position 
of the tenant farmer at home, with a small capital at his 
disposal, with the position the same individual may acquire in 
New Zealand. The British tenant will, year after year, con- 
tinue to hand over to his landlord the unconscionable sum 
styled rent. And after remaining on his holding some years, 
wUl have paid in the shape of rent sufl&cient money to have 
twice or thrice purchased the farm itself. And yet, after all 
those years of toil and payment, not one brick of the farmhouse, 
not one yard of fencing, not one atom of the soil belongs to 
himself or family. Place the same man in New Zealand. 
With one year's, or at the most, with one-year-and-a-half's 
rental of his English farm, he could purchase right out the 
title deeds to his farm lands. Henceforth his own landlord; 
with no excruciating calculation as to how to get ready for the 
annual rent-day; in the full fruition and enjoyment of the 
results of his own energy; sitting in his own house; strolling o'er 
his own farmyard; none daring to make him afraid. A few 
score English tenant farmers who showed sufScient courage to 
carry this programme into operation, who gave over their 
exorbitantly-rented British farms to their grasping landlords' 
care, who pocketed their cheque books, and planted themselves 
on the prolific soil of New Zealand — such a body of men would 
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confer an untold benefit upon their fellow-farmers at home, 
would be doing inmiense service to themselves, and would 
assuredly live to bless the day upon which they decided to take 
the decisive step. Let it be borne in mind, too, that the 
deferred system of payments for land has been adopted, so as 
to in some degree meet the circumstances of such new comers 
as these. A m^n with limited capital may take possession of 
his lands upon payment down of ten per cent of the purchase 
money. He is then at liberty to utilise kis capital on his farming 
operations, and to pay the balance of his land purchase money 
in easy annual instalments until the purchase is completed. 

But an agriculturist need not necessarily buy the land. The 
Government will grant long leases of land for pastoral and 
general agricultural purposes. What are called "sheep runs" 
are lotted off in large estates, some of them consisting of an 
extent of 30,000 or 40,000 acres ; and upon these, as we have 
heretofore observed, untold flocks and herds are bred and fed, 
at little cost for labour, and not requiring a great outlay of 
capital for the maintenance of fences and boundaries. 

Those few British farmers who have already located themselves 
in New Zealand, as well as others who have raised themselves 
into farmers since arrival, express themselves very emphatically 
upon this topic. They regard the English tenant, or rent- 
paying farmers, as they call them, as the veriest stupids. They 
cannot understand how it comes to pass that fellow-Britons 
continue to pay and to groan beneath the heap of injustices 
fastened upon the shoulders of the home agriculturist. They 
frequently asked the author to account for it, and why such 
men did not leave England and proceed to such a colony as 
New Zealand. The question was, we admit, something of a 
poser. And yet we would fain admit, further, that we have an 
inkling of the reason why. Farmers are essentially local in 
their thoughts, their associations, their every-day life. We 
venture at a hazard to remark that three out of six British 
farmers would fail to tell whether the colony of New Zealand 
happens to be five or twenty-five thousand miles from the 
United Kingdom. The pure fact is, there is something wanting 
in the policy of the home Government as touching the public 
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acquaintanceship with our colonies. There is no attempt to give 
the inhabitants of the United Kingdom a full knowledge of the 
advantages, capabilities, geographical position, and the general 
features which present themselves in the countries under the rule 
of the British Crown. The colonies are left to themselves and 
their own resources to spread in the mother country a knowledge 
of themselves; and if New Zealand had not freely spent of her 
substance in this direction when that substance was compara- 
tively limited, she would never have reached the glowing position 
she is right weU proud of at this time. The question resolves 
itself into one of home poKcy and national wisdom and expe- 
diency. Each year, for instance, we see thousands of our 
fellow-countrymen leave our shores. Shaking their nationality 
from off their feet, crossing to the United States of America, 
and henceforth adopting the Stars and Stripes as their guiding 
flag, they speedily become citizens of the Great Eepublic. 
Would it not be wiser to retain these people to ourselves ? Here 
we have a country, of less extent truly, but with agricultural 
lands not less bountiful in quality than are the best of those of 
the United States of America. Here, too, are mineral resources 
suitable to the opening up of manufacturing pursuits of every 
conceivable and useful description. Here we have the sea, the 
earth, and the' regions under the earth conspiring together to 
make a country all that the requirements of civilised man may 
worthily desire. In return for ingenuity, skill, industry, and 
perseverance, here are fortunes awaiting the hands of those who 
possess these essentially Anglo-Saxon qualifications. Here we 
have, nestling within the list of our numerous English colonies, 
a land, the internal resources and riches of which are miserably 
little known and neglected, excepting in so far as the colony 
itself hath had the public spirit to make them known. Is it not 
apparent that our home Government might, with much reason 
and emphasis, be requested to collect, and freely, unsparingly 
disseminate among the masses of our crowded and struggling 
fellow-countrymen, some sound and practical information upon 
the position and resources of our English colouies ? Would 
not the civilised world detect and acknowledge that poUtical 
sagacity and prescience which, in lieu of standing idly by 
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while myriads of Englishmen severed themselves from the 
British flag, would so enlighten them and direct their attention 
to their own colonies as to succeed in steering the enormous 
stream* of emigrants from Britain's ports into a channel which 
would at once enable them to fight a better battle of life and 
retain them as subjects of the British Crown ? 

We now arrive at that particular phase of our subject which 
we regard as being not the least important. As agriculture is 
the paramount interest in all civilised communities, labour i^ 
the lever by means of which that interest, and indeed all indus- 
trial interests, are worked. As every individual article required 
for human food, clothing, ornament, or comfort, emanates in 
the first instance from the land, so everything that emanates 
from the land is obtained for the use of man by man's labour. 
There are two indispensable elements requisite in the carrying 
on of the world's business — capital and labour. The greatest 
of these is labour. Capital comes from, and is the result of, 
labour. There was labour without capital ; there was not capital 
without labour. Place a solitary man upon a solitary island ; 
he will labour and produce his food, without an atom of capital; 
he will produce more than is required for his own, individual 
consumption ; upon the first opportunity that occurs of bartering 
with his fellow man he will sell the surplus produce, and hence 
he will commence to accumulate capital. Place a soUtary man 
with illimitable capital upon the same solitary island. Will his 
capital increase without the addition of labour ? No. The man 
may sit with folded hands until those hands become aged and 
infirm and commence to decay and die, but the gold will add 
nothing to its bulk. The amount remains the same, and ever 
will do, without the application of labour. The first cause of 
capital was labour, and without that first cause there would be 
no capital in the world. But now that capital has been accu- 
mulated, there are certain mutual obligations grown up as the 
result of it. This is the result of the unequal distribution of 
capital. One individual, rightly or wrongly, is possessed not 
only of capital, but with a surplus ; another individual scarcely 
hath the wherewithal to feed and clothe himself. This ine- 
quality appears to be one of the inscrutable decrees of an over- 
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ruling providence, or of nature, or of such other supreme power 
as men, in their various opinions, may believe in. It is useless 
to deplore it. It hath been existent as long as historical data 
tells of. It ever will exist. There can be no absolute equality 
among men — not even among men of one nation, or fraternity, 
or family. One man is in possession of more brains than 
another, and that one man's brains, rightly exercised, will 
generally command more opportunities for the accumulation 
of capital, or wealth, than will the other man with less brains. 
One man is more skilful and industrious than another; the 
skilful and industrious man wiU accumulate more wealth than 
the imskilful or the lazy man. If the whole world or a single 
nation of the world were divided into parts, and every inhabitant 
participated equally in the distribution of those parts ; and if a 
nation's wealth was accumulated together and equally dis- 
tributed in like manner between its inhabitants, there, for the 
moment, would be absolute equality of capital. But how long 
would it last ? By thoughtlessness, by want of thrift, by lack of 
gumption, how soon would one man reach the end of his sub- 
stance ? and, reaching the end, where would that one man's 
share or substance have gone to ? Simply into other and more 
thrifty men's hands. Hence, those more thrifty men's substance 
or capital would commence to accumulate and the equaUty 
would be gone. Equality then is a chimera of the enthusiast's — 
we had almost written of the fool's — brain. It cannot be; or 
being, it would not exist for the space of twenty-four hours. 

Let us not be misunderstood in this. It is not to be supposed 
we mean to imply that in these days the possession of capital 
signifies the possession of brains also ; nor that the absence of 
capital signifies the absence of brains. Far from it. We here, 
for reasoning sake, have been returning to what may be 
classed first principles. Capital has now been bequeathed from 
generation to generation, from father to son, from one man to 
another, and in this more advanced stage of the world the 
signification of the possession of capital has changed. The 
inheritance of formerly-accumulated capital has a completely 
different significance to the capital in process of accumulation, 
but both, nevertheless, firstly originate from the same source — 
labour. 
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Before a newly-formed community can become prosperous to 
any appreciable extent, or, in other words, before capital to any 
large extent can be accumulated, that new community must be 
supplied with labour. The deportation of capital to that new 
community is of itself valueless, unless capital takes with it a 
supply of labour. This has been the material difl&culty 
experienced in the opening up of our ^English colonies. While 
the United Kingdom is to-day, and has been for some years 
past, provided with an overplus of labouring population, the 
new countries where labour is so much required have been 
deficient. New Zealand, in common with other new countries, 
experienced this difficulty. Governed by a spirited body of men, 
who had made themselves practically acquainted with the 
unlimited resources of their lands, they deplored the circum- 
stances which condemned hundreds of thousands of willing 
hands to idle away their strength in the old country, while those 
same hands transplanted in the new country would grasp the 
most certain means of securing a more comfortable life to them- 
selves, as well as to enable those who had already adopted New 
Zealand as their home to open up the hidden treasures of their 
colony. 

Let us now shortly compare the position of the workman at 
home with the prospects thus held out to him in New Zealand. 
In the first place, labour at home is greatly in excess of the 
demand ; in New Zealand the demand was greatly in excess of 
the supply. Only one ultimate result could issue from that 
state of affairs. In the country where six workmen are after 
one employer wages will fall; in the country where six em- 
ployers are after one workman wages will rise. The agricul- 
tural and manufacturing districts of the United Kingdom were 
just in the first position. Commercial and agricultural com- 
petition from abroad — competition for the most, part arising 
from the labour of Britons who had carried their energies to 
America and other countries — had caused, stiQ causes, and we 
believe will continue to cause, a depression of trade in the 
United Kingdom. We believe that Great Britain proper can 
never hope to regain an almost exclusive monopoly of the 
world's commerce, as she has done in the past. Joined, hand- 
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in-hand with her colonies, she may still retain a giant's share. 
And to secure this she must prove herself no laggard, or her 
competitors will outstrip her. Her great commercial antagonist 
is the United States of America. This fact cannot fail to strike 
travelling and observant Englishmen. Go where you may, 
articles, the produce of American markets, are to the front. 
The markets of all the English colonies are superfluously stocked 
with them, from the mysterious mousetrap to the most intricate 
agricultural machine. You shall perceive her marine engines 
in the coasting steamers of our colonies, and you shall be 
driven through New Zealand behind her ponderous and showy 
locomotives. We were informed while in the colony that an 
immense trade was opening up between New Zealand and 
America. One firm alone in Christchurch had recently for- 
warded to the United States orders for twenty thousand pounds 
worth of agricultural implements; and we also learned on accept- 
able authority that orders were in the hands of several American 
engineering firms for no fewer than forty railway locomotives 
for our several colonial Governments in Australia. Formerly 
not one-twentieth of these things were supplied by America, but 
from the English shwes. What, then, doth it mean ? Nothing 
more nor less than the great truth that the Americans are driving 
Englishmen from the markets abroad. This means dearth of 
employment in the manufacturing industries for the workman at 
home ; and dearth of this species of employment in the United 
Kingdom means increased poverty and pauperism among the 
manufacturing working class, and heavier taxes and rates upon 
the shoulders of the other classes of society. Then it must be 
borne in mind that among these '^ other classes'' are the great 
body of the tradesmen and shopkeeping fraternity, whose incomes 
mahily depend upon the prosperity of trade and the spending 
power of the working classes. A reduction of the spending 
power of the working classes means to the shopkeeper less 
weekly receipts, decreased profits, less income. So that while 
the shopkeeper has to pay more rates as the result of increased 
pauperism, he has less profit from which to pay them, 
and he sustains a double portion of the loss from depressed 
trade. 
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Then there is the case of the agricnltnral labouring popula- 
tion. The condition of this class of the British people is a 
standing disgrace to and blot upon the national escutcheon. 
Badly paid, badly housed, badly clothed, badly fed, his educa- 
tion neglected, taught to be content with his semi-serfdom, sent 
to gaol if he takes up a rabbit to feed his hungry little ones, 
and sent to gaol, too, if, being homeless and weary, he sleeps in 
a bam or wagon shed. Doth my lord, the landed proprietor, 
increase the farmer's rental ? Then doth the farmer touch his 
hat to my lord, humbly consents to pay the increase, and forth- 
with takes down the agricultural labourers' wages a shilling a 
week to make up the difference. Doth the farmer gather in a 
shorter crop than usual? down comes the agricultural labourers' 
wages. Doth the farmer gather in a larger crop than usual? 
ask the agricultural labourer if his wages rise again in propor- 
tion ! His reply wiU be unique, and will betray much scepti- 
cism upon that peculiar point. Doth the importation of wheat 
from foreign countries reduce the market prices? down comes 
the agricultural labourers' wages. Doth the farmer secure a 
bounteous harvest? down comes the labourers' wages on the 
score that com is plentiful and bread cheap. Doth the labourer 
insist on having a shilling per week more wages ? up goes his 
cottage rent by sixpence per week, as a noble attempt on the 
part of the British farmer to be even with his labouring man. 
Doth the labourer fall into trouble, doth his wife or cMd fall 
sick, doth he find himself unable to pay for medical attendance, 
and doth he apply to the board of guardians for the parish 
doctor? Then doth he find his farmer-employer sitting at the 
boardroom table in judgment upon him. Then is he asked 
how it comes to pass that he hath extravagantly expended all 
his wages of ten or tw^elve shillings per week upon the main- 
tenance of his family! Then steps in the benignly-disposed 
clergyman guardian, with a serenely-compiled set of questions, 
culminating with a sublime lecture upon the improvidence and 
unthriftiness of the labouring classes generally, and of this 
labouring man in particular! How the ''applicant" is told for 
the thousand-and-fifth time that being in receipt of capital 
wages from their worthy friend, his employer, now sitting at the 
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table, he should have laid by a trifle for this rainy day, and how 
that as his own improvident habits hath brought him into this 
trouble he must get out as best he can, as he cannot be granted' 
the parish doctor ! 

These are all oft-told tales, the incidents of which are repeated 
day by day and year by year in thousands of instances in the 
United Kingdom. Theire is one of the items to which we would 
re-direct the reader's attention, namely, that having reference to 
the regulation of the agricultural labourer's wages in accordance 
with the prevailing market price of wheat. This regulation is 
still attempted to be adhered to by many British farmers, also 
by some writers on political economy. Observe its effect. It 
kept the farm labourer in a stationary position. On the face of 
it, it was immaterial to him (the farm labourer) whether corn 
was dear or cheap, plentiful or the reverse. By this rule of 
political economy, his wages ostensibly went up when the price 
of wheat went up, and down when the price of wheat went down. 
In point of fact, this was not so. His wages went down rapidly 
enough when the price of com went down ; but there was gene- 
rally a serious wordy scrimmage, often something worse, before 
the wages followed the com up again. The English farmer was 
always a shrewd observer. He has been written down and sung 
up as the fine old English gentleman. Of a truth he hath many 
splendidly-magnanimous traits of character. Among them is 
his complete knowledge of the elements of political economy. 
This wages-ruled-by-com element is one of those specious argu- 
ments by which the poor English peasant's wages have been 
reduced to a minimum, and by the repetition of which the farmer 
shows how leisurely he is content to trot along behind the 
general intelligence of the times. His century-old argument 
has been exploded — completely annihilated — ^but he knoweth it 
not. He has been shown how, by that absurd doctrine, it 
becomes a matter of pure indifference to his labouring people 
whether he obtains crops good, crops bad, or crops indifferent. 
How that he seeks to shut out the labourer in his vineyards from 
the very light of heaven's countenance. How that the rains may 
fall or may be withheld — 'tis all the same to the peasant. How 
that Providence may bless the earth with abundance, or may 
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curse the land that it beareth not its complement — 'tis all tbe 
same to him. Be there a plentiful gathering in of the golden 
wheat) or be the sheaves never so bare and lean — 'tis aU tine 
same to him. Abmidance or scarcity, fall crop or short crop, 
he careth not ; his wages go up if the crop is bad, and his wages 
go down if the crop is good. A bad crop means a higher market 
price for what there is, and his wages go up ; a good crop means 
abundance and low prices, and his wages go down. Why, then, 
should he cudgel his brains to bring about an abundant crop ? 
The earth may be laden with bread, but he gets no more for 
that. The crop may be wretchedly bad — statedly he is no worse 
for that. His wages go up or down to suit the ccmvenience of 
his employer's views of political economy. 

With this view before us, what an absurdity — ^an absolute 
mockery — ^it is to decorate our country churches, and to call the 
people together to express their thankfulness, to rejoice at the 
ingathering of the fruits of the earth, and to cdebrate the 
" harvest home." A large crop may meaa a full pocket to the 
farmer, and cheap bread and more food for other people ; to the 
tiller of the soil, to the one individual whose sweat of the brow 
helped forward nature's work — ^to this one it meaneth lower 
wages, and a denial of participation in that abundance which 
his own efforts had helped to bring about. If this is political 
economy, away with it ! But 'tis not. 'Tis false doctrine, false 
economy, and hath no place in the reasonable thinker's mind. 

But another argument may also be urged with effect against 
this unnatural rule of political economy. There was a time in 
the history of the United Kingdom when, properly and justly 
administered, this regulation of agricultural wages by the public 
price of com may have been feasible. That time was when the 
home harvests provided all the bread requisite for home con- 
sumption. But surely the immense annual imports of foreign 
wheat into our markets have somewhat disturbed the premises 
upon which this antiquated rule was established. We have 
heretofore attempted to show how the wheat imports have 
affected the home-growth prices. It is the fact that our English 
markets for corn are not now so materially affected by deficient 
home crops as by deficient crops outside of the United Kingdom. 
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The enormous imports of wheat to this country really rule the 
home market prices. We are quite alive to the complaint that 
the large imports affect the British farmers injuriously , but that 
is another and a purely farmer's phase of the question. What 
we maintain is that the market price of com can no longer be 
accepted as the basis upon which to gauge the agricultural 
labourers* wages ; for we cannot suppose it will be seriously 
argued that those wages, paltry as they ever have been, are now 
to be governed by the imports of wheat, and to be still further 
reduced because those imports promise to increase more and 
more as foreign countries push ahead their agricultural opera- 
tions, and as our colonies push their way ahead. 

The position of the working classes at home, then, is eminently 
unsatisfactory. Is there no remedy ? Let us turn again to the 
colony of New Zealand and see if she supplies one. 

Many thousands of people from the old country have proceeded 
to New Zealand during the past six years. In the year 1873 the 
Government of the colony adopted the spirited determination to 
carry useful working people from the United Kingdom to their 
shores, free of cost. They decided to pay the passage money for 
such as would go to the colony, from the public funds. By this 
means, many shipsful of emigrants were conveyed to the 
colony. It is computed that from the county of Kent alone, 
upwards of eight thousand men, women, and children, mostly 
of the agricultural labouring class — ^have left England for New 
Zealand. The safest and surest of aU tests to ascertain whether 
such people have benefited themselves is to strike a comparison 
betwixt their position as it is now in New Zealand and their 
position as it was before leaving the United Kingdom. Let it 
be very distinctly remembered that the comparison we draw is 
not founded upon statements issued by the colony, or by the 
Government of the colony. We are fully intending to ignore all 
official returns, as to rates of wages prevalent in the various 
districts of the country — the information we are about to furnish, 
in every instance relate to cases which have come beneath our 
own personal observation, and have reference to people whose 
acquaintance we made while travelling through the colony, or 
whom we knew in England before they proceeded thither. In a 
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great number of cases we visited the homes of these folks and 
satisfied onrselves that their statements as to wages and 
proprietorship of their houses were truthful, and to be implicitly 
relied on. 

The following is a list of the wages paid to workmen whom 
we ourselves conversed with, and the figures may be taken as 
applying generally to all fairly-average workmen in the colony. 
Carpenters and joiners, 8s. to 10s. per day ; bricklayers, 10s. to 
12s. per day ; brickmakers, 8s. per day, and piece-work, 12s. to 
15s. per 1,000 bricks ; wood-cutters (bush), 5s. to 8s. per day 
(with the lower pay, the men generally receive board in addition 
to the wages) ; masons, 12s. per day ; engineers, 12s. per day 
(not much in demand) ; painters and paperhangers, 10s. to 12s. 
per day, but most of the work is done at piece-work, men earning 
15s. or more per day, according to season ; compositors, about 
£2 5s. per week (more than a suflScient supply now in the 
colony) ; tailors, 8s. to 12s. per day, and much sought after ; 
tailors' cutters, 12s. to 14s. per day ; blacksmiths, 8s. to 10s. 
per day ; general labourers, 5s. to 8s. per day ; farm labourers 
get — single men, 20s. to 25s. per week and all found ; married 
men and their wives, from £60 to £100 per annum and all found. 
There is great demand for single women, dairy women, domestic 
servants, and cooks, who obtain from £20 to £50 per annum ; 
and good dressmakers and milliners find ready employment at 
high wages. The customary number of hours for a day's work 
in New Zealand is eight. 

As an item of information for working-men readers, we should 
add that the rentals of small houses are high, ranging from 68. 
to 9s. per week. But food is very cheap, especially meat, beef 
being about 5d., and mutton from 2^. to 4d. per lb., according 
to season. Clothing is about 10 per cent, dearer than in 
England. 

In addition to about six hundred labouring people, who travelled 
to the colony by the same vessel as ourselves, and all of whom we 
ascertained were placed in tolerably good situations within a 
short time after arrival, we, in all, conversed and corresponded 
with from six to seven hundred heads of families, located in 
every part of New Zealand, and who had gone thither during the 
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past six years, assisted by the Government in the shape of free 
passages from the United Kingdom. Besides these, we freely 
conversed upon the topics in question with farmers, tradesmen, 
and independent gentlemen in the colony — many of whom 
were self-made men, who had left the mother country not 
well oflf, and had now become wealthy colonists. From the 
labouring people themselves none other but one statement 
was forthcoming — that they were very glad to have gone to 
the colony, that they were better off than they could ever have 
hoped to become in the old country, and that they were very 
thankful for that advice under which they had acted when 
quitting the United Kingdom. Agricultural labourers, who at 
home had been paid 2s. and 2s. 6d. per day, some of them even 
less, were in regular receipt of wages ranging from £&Q to ^100 
per annum, mostly with their food and lodging provided by the 
employer in addition to the wages. But men who preferred job 
work to regular situations earned much more money, and we con- 
versed with many who satisfied us that they were earning an 
average of from 8s. to 12s. and 13s. per day, according to the good 
fortune or otherwise they met with at the job upon wlfich they 
were engaged. Carpenters, blacksmiths, and tailors are ever in 
great demand. It is the custom of these men in the colony to take 
work upon contract, and occasionally they make a-good stroke of 
business. Sheepshearers and shepherds are paid twice and thrice 
as much wages as at home, and there is good demand for the latter 
at all seasons, and for the former during the shearing season. 
We came across scores of labouring men who had been well- 
known to us in England as honest but poverty-stricken fellows, 
who were now possessors of their own little freehold houses and 
gardens, some of these small properties being worth from £200 
to £850 each, and the men earning three times as much wages 
as they ever received at home, having a respectable item depo- 
sited in the Post-office Savings Bank of New Zealand, enjoying 
life as they never enjoyed it before, and as happy in their 
adopted homes as the days were long. If it were necessary we 
might attach hereto a yard-long catalogue of individual cases 
(furnishing the names), in which poor English farm-labouring 
families, after a residence in the colony of from three to five 
o 
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years, have already acquired a house and large garden. In the 
great majority of these cases they have, in the first instance, 
bought a "section" of land — some an eighth, some a quarter, 
and others half an acre or more — and have then had their 
cottages erected upon their several sections. We visited in 
one week the homes of nearly fifty such families, all of whom 
had emigrated not long since from the county of Kent. One 
man, in addition to purchasing his house and garden, had leased 
seventy-five acres of Government pasture land, was the owner of 
twenty cows, and supplied a small neighbouring town with all the 
milk used therein. Another man, besides having a cottage erected 
for himself and family, had built and rented a second cottage, 
had reserved a portion of his freehold land for pasture, and had 
already got six cows and some goats upon it. There were cases 
innumerable where labouring men of the same stamp as the 
foregoing were gradually following in their fellows' footsteps- 
men who led a hard-worked, half-starved existence in the old 
country, and who, remaining in England, would never have had 
the shadow of a chance of becoming possessed of a foot of land, 
let alone'the house in which they hved. 

Perhaps this last assertion may be disputed or ridiculed. 
Perhaps some, who profess to know more about the labouring 
classes than the writer, may cast forth the oft-repeated sneer as 
to the improvidence of the labouring classes at home. Well, we 
are bound to admit there is a lamentable amount of thoughtless- 
ness in the United Kingdom, and among the working classes. 
So also is there a terrible amount of drunkenness among work- 
ing people. But let us clothe ourselves with the mantle of 
justice; let us look the thing unflinchingly in the face. Is 
there a greater proportion of thoughtless improvidence, and 
extravagance, and drunkenness among the British working 
class than is prevalent among other and the more educated 
classes of British society ? Draw a comparison of numbers, 
and then roughly estimate the amount of wine and higher- 
class liquors consumed by the one section of the population— 
the upper class,— as compared with the amount of cheaper 
liquors consumed by the other section— the lower class of the 
people. Let those who have opportunities of associating with 
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both classes answer to their conscience if the upper class come 
from the comparison entirely scatheless. Is there anything 
more refining or less demoralising in a night's wine-bibbing 
than in a night's beer-drinking? Neither can we permit it 
to be forgotten that the better education and the higher social 
advantages enjoyed by the better-off class of the English 
people should bring increased intelligence and forethought in 
their wake. There is, in our opinion, a vast amount of cant 
embodied in the stock phrase of "the improvidence of the 
English working man." Give him similar advantages with other 
men, and in very many instances he would at least keep pace 
with them. New Zealand, and the experience of the class of 
men in question in New Zealand, absolutely and indisputably 
proves our belief to be well founded. Not a few of the labouring 
men who now possess their own freeholds in the colony had been 
classed as improvident and dissatisfied men at home, and in our 
own hearing. Would it not be preposterous to assume that all 
these men — improvident and drunken as they were often said to 
be at home — immediately upon leaving England hurled from 
them their old habits, to become in the future thoughtful, pro- 
vident, and industrious? The proposition is purely absurd. 
Individual instances may occur, and do occur, where the drunkard 
becomes reformed, the lazy man industrious, and the thriftless 
man more careful : but to suppose that thousands of bad men 
leaving England for New Zealand invariably become converted 
into good ones upon their arrival, is rather too remarkable a 
supposition to be easily swallowed by En^ishmen, gullible 
as they may be. As reasonably may we expect the lion 
to change his skin and the leopard her spots, as to antici- 
pate or assume such a thing. No ; as we have already 
intimated, there is too much inflated hypocrisy mixed up 
with our lecturing of the working classes. The successful 
industry of thousands of British workmen in New Zealand gives 
the lie to one-half of our mock-moralisings at home. Hundreds 
of them, who in England were systematically twitted with 
thoughtlessness which had no existence in them, with drunken 
habits which they did not indulge, with extravagance they never 
had the opportunity to taste — ^hundreds of these who, stung with 
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the cruel injustice of such everlasting lecturings, left our country, 
now point with swelling pride to their little freehold firesides, and 
ask if that looks as though they were improvident men. 

But let us, for argument sake, admit that there is all the im- 
providence we are told from our platforms and pulpits doth exist. 
And further, let us imagine that the speeches and sermons there- 
upon hath had the desirable effect of curbing it and reducing it 
to a satisfactory level. That point gained, is there any probability 
or is there a possibility of labouring people making great headway 
in the United Kingdom ? Admit that an agricultural or other 
labourer with his two shillings or half-a-crown per day was 
wasteful and spendthrift, but is now become careful and provident. 
Doth it enter into the heart of any man to suppose that with 
such wages there is room to save, room to hoard up a sum such 
as will tide them over times of trouble that come upon us all, 
and also to maintain an old married couple when labour is im- 
possible to them, and the infirmities of age have grown upon 
them ? It is computed, we believe, that the average number of 
agricultural labouring families is five, i.e., the man, the wife, and 
three children. The average income of the English agricultural 
labourer is less than 12s. per week. Distribute that 12s. weekly 
among the various requirements of the family— rent, firing, clothing, 
household necessaries, and children's school fees — and ascertain 
what a magnificent item remainetja, upon which to feed five poor 
souls, and upon which to exercise a thoughtful mind bent upon 
provident habits and a saving up for the rainy day ! What 
spacious room is here for the Post-office Savings Bank Book ! 
Surely the men who prate upon this text to such satiety must 
possess a deep-seated vein of the keenest satire, imagining not the 
presence thereof. How otherwise is it possible — ^how otherwise 
can it be accounted for — ^that men of position, intelligence, and 
substance, men possessing an abundance and in the enjoyment 
of all that the heart can desire — how is it possible, we ask, that 
men of this description can urge people to save, can blame them 
if they don't save, and can brand them as extravagant, because 
they positively spend every atom of the national average of 2s. 
per day upon the maintenance of their five improvident 
souls ! 
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Nonsense of this description is so plentiful and so fulsome at 
home, that it is a relief to turn from it to the healthier 
atmosphere of New Zealand. Working men who really are 
intemperate or show a lack of industry soon find that New 
Zealand is no place for them. They must either reform or 
become the butt of the community in which they live. You find 
a proportion of such individuals, whithersoever you may go in 
the wide wide world. In New Zealand such men hang about the 
towns, and it has generally been from these that reports of an 
injurious nature to a colony have emanated. Nine-tenths of the 
working men who have proceeded to New Zealand have 
succeeded, myriads of them far beyond their expectations. The 
few fail, and there is not the remotest doubt that, being inquired 
into impartially, the majority of the failures would present 
features sufficiently explanatory. Placed beside the few failures 
must be viewed the immense body of people who are now in the 
enjoyment of comforts and privileges such as were utterly beyond 
their reach and anticipations in the United Kingdom. 

That the scheme of free emigration carried out by the colony 
of New Zealand has been a source of infinite good — ^little short 
of a blessing — to the people who have embraced it is as indis- 
putable as is the existence of the colony itself. Undoubtedly 
this was not the overruling motive which prompted the colony 
to adopt the scheme. We presume the colonists themselves 
admit this, and have no wish for a representation to the 
contrary to appear. The object which the Government of 
New Zealand had in introducing the proposal was to secure 
to themselves a supply of labour, so that their lands might 
be ploughed and cultivated, and that their boldly-drawn policy 
for the rapid extension of the public works might be carried 
into effect. Thus the original motive was a colonial selfish- 
ness, and this is candidly admitted. But the people who were 
the original settlers in New Zealand know perfectly well what 
an unbounded good their free emigration has been to those who 
have taken passage. It has, in fact, been a double blessing ; 
for while the working people who have gone to New Zealand 
have benefited themselves, they also have most assuredly bene- 
fited their fellow-men who are left behind in the mother country. 
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A large item of our home surplus labour has been cleared from 
the market, and that must of necessity have led towards advan- 
cing the prospects of other men. During the progress of this 
great emigration the sneer has not infrequently been heard at 
home that the emigration agents were "transporting'* the 
people — as well as many other such expressions. Farmers, 
more especially, have unsparingly indulged in these remarks. 
Better would it be for their own interests and well-being were 
they to "transport*' themselves to New Zealand, rather than 
attempt to prevent other people from going thither. It is sheer 
ignorance that prompts such expressions ; and, lamentable as 
that ignorance is, its existence but gives point and colour to the 
suggestion we have already urged as to reliable information 
respecting the English colonies being officially distributed among 
the British people. Here is the all-sufficient test : Would the 
men and families who have been " transported " to New Zealand 
return to the United Kingdom if invited to do so? Let any 
sceptic upon this matter do as we have done — ask them. They 
would receive that which we received — a hearty burst of laughter 
at the ludicrous nature of the suggestion. Back to England ! 
" Well, yes," some of them will remark — " yes, we would like to 
go back — just to see old friends, and bring them back to New 
Zealand with us." But induce them seriously to consider your 
question, and presently you will get as emphatic a " No ! " as 
the most ardent admirer of the colony could desire to hear. 

"Go back to England!" repeated and re-repeated an agri- 
cultural labouring man to whom we had addressed this question. 
" Go back to semi-starvation ! Go back to the paltry wages I left 
behind me for ever ! Go back to be called ungrateful and dis- 
satisfied, because I couldn't feed my children from my wages, 
and couldn't stand by to see them wanting bread ! Ungrateful, 
indeed ! What, sir, has a working man in England to be grate- 
ful for ? He looks around him and sees his country proud and 
great and wealthy. He is told it is the wealthiest country up<m 
the face of God's earth. He is told that England is the home 
of freedom and Christianity, yet, what does he find for himself ? 
Low wages, and frequent attempts to get them lower still; 
denied many of the social privileges which his feUow-countrymen 
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enjoy: a political nonentity. He has to labour from mom till 
night for bread scarcely sufficient to keep body and soul together. 
And doth he complain? Then is every man's hand tiumed 
against him, and he is told he ought to be satisfied in the 
position in which Providence hath placed him ! ' Ungrateful \ 
and be contented ! ' they are the words, sir. But, look you, they 
say we were ungrateful. But haven't we, the labouring men, 
done our share towards making England what she is ? Doesn't 
every patriotic song tell of the deeds of bravery of the British 
red coat and the British tar? And where, sir, do the soldiers 
and the sailors come from? Don't we provide them? Haven^t 
we and our fathers borne the brunt of the great battles, and 
helped to gain the victories which make the Briton's breast glow 
with manly pride ? Haven't we done our part to make England 
great and free? Sir, it's not we who are ungratefcQ — the un- 
grateful ones are the men whose hearths and homes and 
wealth we and our fathers have fought for and secured to 
them, and who now turn upon us and forget the days that are 
past. Go back to England ! Never ! I've done with her for 
ever." 

This was in effect the reply we got from a sterlingly-pious 
man, who five years ago left the county of Kent, who had 
honestly served employers — ^farmers — ^in that county for many 
years, but who with his family was turned out of house and 
home and work on the plea that he asked for a rise of wages 
from 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. per day. He went to New Zealand, took 
his family with him ; now owns the house he lives in, and has 
£800 in the bank. 

But this determination not to return to England is not con- 
fined to labouring people who have gone to New Zealand. The 
men who have risen from the ranks after settling there, as well 
as those who have taken capital with them — ^the great majority 
with one consent furnish the same reply. Few of the men 
of position entertain any thought of returning to the old 
country, excepting, perhaps, by way of hoUday and an excursion 
trip. People who are there smile at the idea that the distance 
of New Zealand from England prevents English people following 
them across; they consider the after-results so all-sufficient thaA 
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they openly avow their great regret that they did not know more 
about the colony and had not proceeded to it long before they 
actually did so. 

The interrogation may now fairly be placed before us, having 
regard to the knowledge and experience of New Zealand gained 
while visiting it and travelling through it^ whether we advise a 
general emigration thereto ? This question we answer very 
frankly. For the time being the extensive additions recently 
made to the working population of the colony have answered 
their purpose. Excepting in conjunction with another element, 
labouring-class emigrants in large numbers would not be doing 
well to proceed to the colony. The second element we allude to 
is, that the colony now requires an influx of capital. Clerks, 
shopmen, and general town-labourers are not in demand, and 
would be 'acting extremely unwisely in going to New Zealand 
under any circumstances. A small and constant stream of good 
mechanics and agricultural labourers will always be speedily 
absorbed. The opinion we formed as the result of our visit to 
the colony is, that New Zealand at present offers an unexceptional 
and splendid field for men with capital, both for commercial 
and agricultural purposes. A portion of the money, which is a 
drug upon the market at home and which produces so small a 
return to its possessors, judiciously appUed to manufacturing 
or agricultural purposes in New Zealand, would bring back a 
handsome return. In conjuction with such an inflow of capital, 
we unhesitatingly express a conviction that good workmen of the 
classes we have named will be taking an all- wise step in making 
New Zealand their future home. 

We have now placed before the readers arough and ready-drawn 
sketch of the constitution, the institutions, and the resources of 
New Zealand. We have glanced at the past life and the future 
prospects of the native race, and have concluded that, as the 
ramifications of European arts and civilisation extend them- 
selves, the Maories, as a distinct race, will either die out or 
become absorbed in the white population. We have discussed 
the constitution of the colony, comparing it with that of the old 
country, and have shown that, while there is room for equitable 
reform of the electoral laws, a material element of good is 
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secured by the non-acknowledgment of the antiquated heredi- 
tary class of legislators. We have produced sufficient data to 
show that the climate of New Zealand, so far from being injurious 
or unpleasant to the Britisher's constitution, in some parts 
possesses the qualities of a strengthening medicament. The 
colonial land laws are, we believe, reasonable in themselves, and 
certainly are infinitely more economical in their working than 
those of the old country ; and we have furnished abundant proof 
that the land itself will not only bring forth all the vegetable 
productions cultivated by Europeans in Europe, but that it will 
produce them in great abundance. We have shown that the 
provision made by the colony for education purposes are ample 
and satisfactory. We have shortly discussed the standing of 
religious denominations, and have shown how that the people 
of the colony have lost none of their respect for things sacred on 
the score that there is no State Church. We did not state — ^we 
do so now — that although ** my lord" as a secular institution 
finds no place for the sole of his foot in New Zealand, he doth 
as an institution religious. Six of the Church of England clergy 
in New Zealand are appointed bishops, and they strenuously 
maintain their right to be addressed as ''their lordships.'* 
Worldly persons regard it as passing strange that while all other 
colonials have ignored this proud-sounding lordly title, it should 
be tenaciously adhered to by the humble representatives of the 
meek and lowly Jesus. We have dealt with the profound absten- 
tion from Sunday trading, and have discussed the more local 
matters of the appearance of the towns and cities, and the roads 
and railways. Statistics, in bulky pages and columns, we have, 
as we engaged to do, systematically ignored ; but we have pro- 
vided those who have appetites for such things, a sufficiently 
savoury *' whet," and if they require more of this class of in- 
formation it is easily obtainable from the representatives of the 
colony in London. We have shown the rapid influx of popula- 
tion, the enormously speedy growth of agricultural and pastoral 
operations, the promised opening up of the manufacturing pur- 
suits, and the elasticity of the colonial revenue. The recent 
public works policy, and a few matters affecting it, we have 
offered a few strictures upon; and calling very particular 
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attention to the fact that the colony boasteth not posBession of 
any institution analagous to our home poor laws, we have ven- 
tured to express our admiration of that old mother country, 
which at once possesses more Christianity, a longer purse, and 
a longer list of paupers than any other nation upon the face of 
God's fair earth. Then we have gone on to offer some observa- 
tions upon the prospects held out to tenant farmers and 
agricultural capitalists, and to the mechanical and labouring 
population, as compared with their present prospects in the old 
country. 

It is not unsatisfactorily to us to know that the few 
writers who have become practically and experimentally ac- 
quainted with the resources of New Zealand, agree with the 
conclusions we ourselves have arrived at. Indeed, all who have 
studied the colony and its capabilities positively express their 
opmions that a grand future hes before it. Before we formally 
conclude our freely-written strictures upon New Zealand, we 
furnish a few extracts from the opinions of others, and by ^vmy 
of fortifying the opinion we ourselves have formed of the colony. 

Sir Julius Vogel (respecting whom, it is no slur to add, he 
began life in the colony as a newspaper boy, has forged his way 
upward, has filled the high position of Premier, and now is the 
official representative of the colony in the United Kingdom, a 
noteworthy proof of how a man by industrious perseverance 
and force of character may rise to the highest position of public 
<^oe in New Zeaknd)— in the introduction to his well-known 
Official Handbook of the oolony, says, '* All, however, who have a 
knowledge of New Zealand will corroborate the statement that 
this colony gains a singular hold upon those who for any time 
have resided in it. There are very many persons who have 
reaUsed a competency, who have nothing to bind them to the 
colony, and who yet prefer remaining in New Zealand to living 
elsewhere. The pleasures and advantages the old world offers 
appear to wei^ as nothing with them, when compared to the 
enjoyments and freedom of life in New Zealand. The climate 
and the scenery, together with the intimacies which rapidly 
spring up in colonial life, are no doubt the reasons for ihis 
strong liking. For health-restoring properties the climate c^ 
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New Zealand is wonderful. There are numbers of persons 
enjoying good health in the colony who years ago left England 
supposed to be hopelessly afflicted with lung disease, their 
only hope — ^that in New Zealand the end might be a little 
longer delayed. This is not written in selfishness, for it is by 
no mean9 desired to make New Zealand a sanitorium. . . . 
In the course of time it must carry a population of milHons, and 
every acre of available land must become valuable. Yet with 
the knowledge that this must be so, there is so little capital not 
required for industrial uses, that millions of acres are open to 
purchase at prices which, a generation hence, will probably 
represent their yearly rent. There are not many instances of 
"vast accumulations" of wealth in individual hands. It would 
be as difficult to find a millionaire in New Zealand as it would 
be in England to find a labourer enjoying anything approaching 
the advantages enjoyed by the New Zealand labourer. Money 
is more widely disteibuted. The smaU tradesman, the mechanic, 
or labourer, in short, anyone who is fitted to make New Zealand 
his home, and who is not incapacitated by ill-health, may, with 
ordinary frugality and industry, and without denying himself a 
fair share of worldly enjoyment, save money, and become, if his 
ambition point in that direction, a proprietor of acres." 

Lieutenant Gudgeon, who actively served through the last 
war with the Maories in New Zealand, who is stiU resident in 
the colony, and who is well qualified to give an opinion as to its 
probable future, has just published an interesting book '^Ee- 
miniscenees of the War in New Zealand." Therein he says^ 
" Thousands of emigrants have been brought out to the country, 
while the genial nature of the climate of New Zealand has so 
contributed to the population that the Maori has already 
acknowledged his inability to contend longer against the white 
man, and has, in a measure, bowed to the circumstances. Our 
former Governor, Sir George Grey, who had retired into private 
life, has again come forward to our assistance as a Premier of 
the colony, and has now really more power to carry out his policy 
than he had as Governor. The results have been already felt 
and seen, by his friendly visit to King Tawhiao himself — ^the first 
«tdp taken towards breaking up the isolation of the ' Hauhau ' — 
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(the fanatical species of superstition and religion which this 
section of the Maories profess), and again cementing the bond 
of friendship which has so long been broken ; persuasion with 
the Maories, like most other human beings, having had more 
effect than threats. The incidence of taxation is also being 
gone into ; and for the future those who have most will have to 
contribute most, by the introduction of a property and income 
tax, the only real fair and equitable method of raising a 
fund to carry on the government of a country. The" purchase 
of Maori lands will be simplified, while not only retrenchment 
in every department will be studied, but all those imposts which 
press on the necessaries of life will be gradually removed. No 
country in the world has a better, prospect of a future than New 
Zealand, and no climate in the world better suits an Enghsh- 
man-s constitution.** 

Mr. Judge Bathgate, speaking at the annual exhibition of the 
Otago Agricultural and Pastoral Association, in November, 
1878, said, it was remarkable that the estimate was not under 
the mark when it was stated that 15,000,000 bushels of grain 
were raised yearly in New Zealand, which represented a capital 
sum of between two and three millions sterling ; and if they 
added to that amount the grand total of 18,500,000 of sheep, 
and 1,500,000 of cattle, they brought out a huge total forming 
the greater part of their colonial production. Their pastoral 
and agricultural resources were of a very extraordinary character, 
and ere long they would be applying the same ability and skill 
of high farming to this country that were applied in the older 
country, and the results would be, he felt persuaded, almost 
beyond belief. In the neighbourhood of Oamaru he had walked 
into a crop of Tartarian oats, in a paddock of 200 acres in 
extent. He was lost among the oats, which, upon an average, must 
have been from five and a half to six feet high, and when harvest 
came round, the yield of the oats was seventy-five bushels to the 
acre. Within the past two years, in the neighbourhood of Oamaru, 
an industrious farmer had bought two hundred acres of 
agricultural land, for which he paid what was thought to 
be the high price of £15 per acre. That man, by his first 
crop of barley cleared the whole price of his freehold in the 
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first season, his profit being at the rate of dB15 per acre. These 
were not soKtary facts of the kind. With the grateful soil they 
possessed, with the remarkably equable climate they enjoyed, 
he had no doubt whatever that, as time went on, this country 
would take a prominent place among grain-producing nations ; 
and, with the increase of the agricultural production, there 
would simultaneously be an increase in their mines, manu- 
facturing interest, and commerce. 

The Eev. J. Buller, a Wesleyan minister, who has resided in 
New Zealand for forty years, in a lecture delivered at Welling- 
ton, said — " During a long residence in the colony, dating far 
anterior to its colonisation, his missionary duties had required 
him to travel over much of it. In the course of those solitary 
journeys his mind had mused on its probabte future. He would 
frequently trace a parallel between the condition of those islands 
of New Zealand, and the early history or normal condition of 
Great Britain. As time rolled on, he thought the course of 
events was flowing in that direction. He had long, by local 
experience, known New Zealand ; now, by visiting the adjacent 
colonies, he was led to institute the comparison in another 
aspect. He thought he could trace another step in the analogy, 
that what England is in relation to the continent of Europe, 
New Zealand will certainly become in reference to the continent 
of Australia. He maintained, then — what he averred now — that, 
in his opinion. New Zealand will become the future England of 
the southen hemisphere." 

The foregoing extracts from the writings of gentlemen who have 
had full opportunities of forming and maturing their opinion upon 
the colony, will suffice to show that we are very far from alone 
in the expression of our opinion, that New Zealand is a good 
country for Englishmen, and that its resources are simply 
awaiting the labour of mankind to bring them into profitable 
utility. 

It is singularly noticeable that in New Zealand, as well 
as in the Australian and other English colonies, a large 
proportion of the public men make no secret of their conviction 
that the commercial prowess and the manufacturing power of 
England are on the decline. We are not disposed to enter into 
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that gigantic topic, farther than to reiterate the well established 
truth that, whether it indicates decline or not, great quantities 
of colonial work which legitimately might be expected to be sent 
to the United Kingdom, are not sent there, but elsewhere. But 
withal, it is not likely that in our time the proverbial New 
Zealander will stand upon the crown of ruined London Bridge 
to view the former magnitude, and to meditate upon the departed 
glories of the great capital, and this for a conclusive and all- 
sufficient reason. It is open to grave doubt if a reasonably 
respectable representative of the Maori race will survive 
until it is necessary for him to perform the feat. Placing 
the two ideas side by side, regarding the continual and 
rapid decay of the natives of New Zealand, as against the 
gloomy forebodings of lugubrious writers respecting the de- 
cadence of the British Empire, it is, we think, quite within 
the range of possibility that England and its mighty metropolis 
may still outlive the conquered and lazy remnant of the 
New Zealand blacks. Whether the wealth, and power, and 
prestige of the United Kingdom are degenerating or not — whether 
it be true or false that England hath reached the summit of her 
glory — one splendioly-luminous truth is indelibly engraven, and 
challenges the attention, and presently will challenge the admi- 
ration, of the whole civilised world. That there is gradually 
arising in the southern hemisphere — ^rising gradually, but as 
surely as doth the resplendent morning sun — a huge new 
empire; an empire proprietored and peopled by our own 
sons and daughters, speaking our own tongue; the outcome 
of that indomitable and all-subduing energy which has made 
England what she is and what she has been — a mighty and 
magnificent testimony that the shades of night have not yet 
closed upon the prowess and the brain-power of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The great bulk of Britons at home have but a faint 
and poor conception of the transcendent splendour of our 
possessions of Australia and New Zealand and the various 
smaller islands of the South Pacific Ocean. The author hath 
not the smallest hesitancy in registering his conviction that in 
less than a half-century hence the colcmy of New Zealand will 
have assumed a political importance of no mean order; her 
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commerce and manufacturing productions a standing of no 
insignificant magnitude. Judicious outlay upon engineering works, 
the cost of which would be child's play in comparison with many of 
the engineering works in the mother country, and New Zealand 
will be in secure possession of more than a fair share of the finest 
harbours in the world. The iron-bound coast which almost com- 
pletely envelops her is, in itself, a powerful protector. Fortify, arm, 
and garrison the heights, which, in nearly all places keep guard 
over her harbour entrances, and those harbours are absolutely 
impregnable. If that portion of the British Empire we call the 
United Kingdom is on the wane — ^if the great power of England 
is about to die — she will, at any rate, bequeath to her children 
a legacy so noble, that those of her sons who do know the 
immeasureable value of that legacy may stand exculpated if 
they regard the future with a certain amount of equanimity. 
One of the brightest gems, and not the least valuable portion of 
that legacy will be, the public-spirited colony of New Zealand. 
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February 2y 1879. — The emigrants from Kent and Sussex, whom I 
accompany to New Zealand, assembled at Maidstone on January 28th, 
1879, and left the following morning by special train for Plymouth, the 
port of embarkation, the same evening. My party numbered about 500 
souls, a special correspondent of the Daily News accompanying us to 
Plymouth. I shall long remember that morning's warm and spontaneous 
*' good-bye " at the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway station ; 
many persons stepping forward to shake my hand whom I had never 
known as friends or sympathisers with the special work to which I have 
devoted myself in Kent and Sussex. Looking back upon the past 
month, that is, since the day when I first decided to take the journey to 
New Zealand with the locked-out labourers, I should be more than man 
were I not greatly afifected by the warm-hearted solicitude expressed 
from all sides. Letters have reached me, and persons have visited me» 
all to assure me of their hopes for the success of my mission. I fully 
realise and recognise the dangerous nature of the. journey undertaken. 
There are, probably, not many persons who have travelled round the 
world without some mishap, slight or serious, as their good or bad 
fortune may turn out to be. Nevertheless, I should indeed be a poor 
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leader to those I have taken by the hand, were I to shrink from a journey 
which presents itself, to my mind, as a matter of duty, however dangerous 
that journey may be, I think, then, the first call upon my attention, 
ere I leave the shores of England, comes from those friends who have 
stept forward, unexpectedly to myself, to wish me a safe voyage and 
speedy return. I have received from many persons small parcels in the 
shape oi presents. Some of these are stated to be for my own use, others 
for the emigrants generally, and some for the little children. In my own 
name, and in the name of the hundreds of poor people under my care, 
let me offer to those good friends more than my sincere thanks. I trust 
their kindly hopes may bear good fruit, and that their generous expres- 
sions towards me may be so completely gratified, that I may return to 
Kent recruited in health, invigorated in body and mind, and thankful 
that, amid the many dangers incident to my long journey, my life has 
been preserved. 

Tuesday y February 4. — Our steamer, the " Stad Haarlem," arrived 
to-day in Plymouth Sound ; but rather disappointed on learning that the 
Board of Trade officials have ordered certain alterations to be made 
before we go on board, which will take several days to accomplish. 

Saturday, February 15, — ^Passengers being ordered on board yester- 
day, the engines were started at 6-30 a.m. to-day, and it being hazy, 
we lost sight of Old England in an hour. The weather is tolerably 
rough, and before the breakfast bell rung, at eight o'clock, most of us 
who were hungry had managed to loose our appetites. Some began to 
look blue, others yellow, and the rest " all sorts o* colours — 1 " 

Ten a.m. — ^About 150 are already down with sea-sickness. It was at 
this time one of the men felt '* very queer," and wanted to see Mr. 
Simmons, to know if he might go back again. But that individual was 
nowhere to be found. A great cry was raised, and a general search took 
place — every comer of the good ship was scanned, excepting the right 
one. Presently the gentleman was discovered down in his cabin, his 
cheeks yellow, his hair on end, and the tip of his nose* pale-blue. 
** Hollo," cried our rollicking good-tempered ship captain, " sea-sick, 
eh ? " " Oh, dear no I wouldn't be sea-sick for the life of me." " Well, 
but you're vomiting." " Yes, I know that — ^but — ^but — ^I don't think 
it's sea-sickness. It must be something else." ** Not it," dropt in the 
doctor, who had just appeared upon the scene, ** not it — ^what do you 
say to some fat ham and eggs for breakfast, with plenty of gravy, eh ? " 
" Now don't, doctor, pray don't — can't you see I'm not well?" **Only 
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sea-dok, Mr. S , only sea-sick — spew away, old fellow, spew away, 

only don't let the farmers of Kent and Sussex know anything about it, 
else won't they laugh ! ah ! ah t What do you say to giving us a bit of 
a speech from the forecastle, on political economy ? " Now, wasn't this 
too bad ? Mr. S gave a shrug, devoted himself with great per- 
severance to inspecting the colour of the wash-hand basin, and, like 
Rachel of old, refused to be comforted. 

Sunday, Monday, and Tue$day, — ^Early Sunday morning a great storm 
arose, and nearly every man, woman, and child are flat on their backs 
with sea-sickness. During Sunday we entered the Bay of Biscay amidst 
a roaring hurricane, hatches battened down, and not a soul allowed on 
deck. The captain's steward ventured, but was dashed against the deck- 
house, and dropt bleeding and sensless. He was hauled in, and put to 
bed very much ii\jured. The waves are tearing us along, rolling pell- 
mell over us. Here comes a smasher, raising his foaming head high 
above us, and surging and howling like mad, at length swoops down 
upon the ship with a hideous roar, sweeping our decks from stem to 
stem, then careering off for another victim, and leaving us to the tender 
mercies of hundreds of his boiling and merciless successors. With a storm 
raging, and a boat full of helpless ones who have never been to sea before, 
tossed helplessly upon his angry bosom, Biscay is a glorious place to get 
a good night's rest. Monday, and up to this (Tuesday) evening, saw us 
in the same predicament, when the storm abated, and we began to look 
about us, to see if we were really in possession of our faculties and our 
limbs. 

Wednesday, February 19. — ^The storm has passed, but the sea remains 
quite rough enough to be appreciated. Most of the people are quite 
recovered, or are recovering, so also am I myself. We are now in the 
North Atlantic Ocean, and the weather is warm and invigorating. 

Friday, February 21, — ^Last evening we sighted and passed the Island 
of Madeira. To-day we have passed the Canary Islands, and the 
weather is beautifully fine and warm — as will be imagined when I add 
that we are not a great distance from the coast of Africa. Finding 
myself well recovered, like the rest, from the temporary illness, I this 
morning troubled the doctor for that breakfast of ham and eggs and 
*' plenty of gravy " he spoke of last Saturday. It was soon forthcoming. 
In less than twenjy minutes the dishes were not so good-looking, 
whilst the writer felt considerably more comfortable about the inner 
regions. 
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Sunday f February 23, — Religious service was held at 10 a.m. A 
lingular fact, and one, withal, particularly interesting to religious deno- 
minations was, that not fifty of the people possessed Prayer Books, most 
of them professing to be Dissenters, and were provided with various 
•chapel hymn books and Bibles. 

Monday, February 24, — ^Arrived at 10-80 a.m. at Cape de Verd, and 
went on shore to the island of St. Vincent. This is a place und^ 
Portuguese rule, containing 8,500 inhabitants, a few being of Portuguese 
descent, but the minority are black half-castes, between the Portuguese 
:and the African negro races. The people are an ignorant, poverty- 
stricken lot. Upon our ship entering the fine, natural harbour, sur- 
rounded as it is by lofby clififs and mountains reaching to the clouds, a 
«warm of boats flocked around us, containing naked blacks. The 
fellows dived into the sea affcer pence, catching them up and bringing 
them to the surface in their teeth. Sharks abound here, and are 
-careering around the ship, but the blacks seem fearless of them ; 
although they are for the most part an arrant lot of cowards on land. 
On going ashore we were surrounded by them, and a perfect babel of 
^* Please gib us one penny, sare,*' was raised. Men, women, and 
children half naked, and the women with short, dirty clay pipes in their 
mouths. Finding them coming to too close quarters for my convenience, 
I ordered them off, but they took no notice. I raised my walking-stick, 
and threatened to lay it about their heads unless they cleared off. The 
effect was instantaneous. They skeered away, and for a short time we 
were free of them. An hour or so later we were pounced upon by a 
lot of girls, black and half-clad, of from fifteen to twenty years of age. 
'^ Will de English gentleman gib us one penny ? " was again the cry. 
Presently I turned, and laughingly asked one of them what she would 
^ve in return for the coin. Placing her black hand on my shoulder, 
ahe replied, '* A kish t One good kish for de English gentleman ! " 
Whereupon I blushed, for, for the life of me, I could not realise the 
idea of being *' kished" by a half-naked black woman. I respectfully 
declined the honour ; and was made the butt of the party for the rest of 
the day, the standing joke being that I must have been mad to refuse the 
**^ kish,'* because then I could have told by personal experience what 
difference existed betwixt the salutation of a feminine black as compared 
with a rosy pair of EngHsh lips. It is true this precious piece of 
experience may be lost to me for ever ; but I confess it is an item of 
learning I am content to be without, howbeit that the charge was only 
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one penny. 
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Tiiesday, February 25. — Still at St. Vincent, onr steamer taking in 
coals. Have inspected some of the black people's huts. They are 
clean, but well-nigh empty; the men receiving Is. per day when at 
work, and their food consisting principally of melons, cocoa-nuts, 
sugar-cane, bananas, and water. Have purchased a boat-load of melons, 
oranges, and other fruits. The store-keepers, as they pompously style 
themselves, are, upon the surface, sufficiently civil, but try to swindle 
upon every article. I purchased about £10 worth of fruit, but for 
which they asked about JS20, and this value cleared out the stock-in- 
trade of five of the shops. I hired fifteen black fellows to carry my 
goods down to the jetty, paying them 6d. each for about an hour's work. 
They appeared to be much delighted at the pay, and fifty of them were 
immediately very anxious to become my servants. My feelings were of 
an exquisite description. Imagine me, sailing down the middle of the 
roadways, stick in hand, followed by a procession in single file of fifteen 
niggers, with sacks and huge baskets on their heads, and these again 
followed up by forty others, chattering and capering about like a pack 
of monkeys. But they were a lot of rogues. I observed one abstracting 
some oranges from a sack and placing them inside his waist-covering 
behind. Presently I pounced upon him, and demanded to know what 
he was up to. He coolly fumbled in his '^ pocket," and at last found one 
orange, which he lyingly said fell out of the bag. '^ Try again," said I, 
and after another fumble out came another orange. '^ Go on," and he 
lazily took out three, four, five oranges, which he had sneakingly got 
out of my sack. '' Put down the sack and be off t " said I, raising my 
stick. The fellow dropt the sack, and ran off like a whipt cur, and I 
put on another blackey in his place. 

Wednesday, February 26. — ^Last evening we left St. Vincent, steering 
straight away towards the South Atlantic Ocean. The weather is now 
getting hot, the temperature being 76 in the sun, with the glass rapidly 
rising. We are expecting 90 degrees of heat within the next few days, 
and preparations are being made by spreading awnings above decks to 
protect us from the excessive warmth. We have been doing a bit of 
angling on a large scale this morning. A drove of sharks hung about 
the ship. The chief engineer manufactured a formidable looking fishing 
hook, and cookey supplied a few pounds of beef. Throwing a few stray 
pieces overboard, they speedily disappeared between the ugly rows of 
white teeth ; but when after tempting them thus far we quietiy threw 
the line with the hook covered with a glorious piece of old English beef. 
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the wily villains turned tail and were off. For five hours we stuck to 
the task, but even as old land sharks are not to be caught by chaff, 
neither also are the sharks of St. Vincent. 

*^ %|f ^^ ^ ^ ^ fJ* ^ *S^ tM 

^P ^^ i^'* •!» ^^ ^* ^* *j^ ^^ ^^ 

Monday, March 5.— -We had this evening what to the sailors was 
evidently splendid fun, and what to the emigrants was at least a 
novelty. An auspicious ceremony, known to seamen as ** Flogging the 
Dead Horse,'' has been performed. For the benefit of the uninitiated 
I explain. When the crew for a vessel are engaged, the owners allow 
them to draw the first month's wages in advance ; and those who know 
our sailors best will be disposed to believe that not a great amount of 
the ** advance " remains in hand when eventually the crew ship them- 
selves for the voyage. The sailors regard this first month's work as a 
sort of nightmare — ^the sooner it is over the better they like it. And 
when the month is up, and their wages commence to accumulate, they 
celebrate the occasion in the manner I am about to describe. Well, this 
day completed the first month of the sailors' service ; and they manu- 
factured what they called, and what for courtesy's sake I will also call, 
'' a horse." There was no nonsence about this said gallant steed. I 
cannot exactly allude to its fiery eyes, or to its dilating nostrils — ^for the 
simple reason that it had neither. I may safely speak as to its mouth 
and jaws, and will be well within the mark if I assert that never before 
in my life did I witness a horse with such a magnificently concocted 
pecking machine. The carcase was fearfully and wonderfully made. 
Some canvas which had done service for our good ship for the past 
three years, was first sewn into shape, and by dint of much intricate 
work and delicate persuasion, the internal organs, in the shape of 
shavings and hay, were artistically inserted. The assistance of a pseudo 
veterinary surgeon was then called into requisition, the needle and 
thread were applied, and the carcase stood forth a completed thing. 
And it was a sight to behold. Its arched neck, the gracefully-curved 
back, the handsome rise of the haunches, and the prettily-rounded turn 
given to the posteriors — ^these, brought to a climax by a tail of flax of 
magnificent proportions, were, as I have intimated, a sight to behold. 
But the sight of all was the gallant charger's legs. They were none of 
your thin-ankled, slimly-built, tapering legs. They were good, genuine, 
stout, all-straight-down-aUke, such as would have graced the most 
elephantine of elephants, or even that much maligned gentleman (late of 
Dartmoor) the Claimant himself. Legs, the joints of which were never 
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likely to get out of joint, with hoofs such as horse or effigy never pos- 
sessed before, and, I am inclined to think, may never possess again* 
And now you have the horse before you — 

'Twas not a form that the artist calls fine ; 
'Twas not a form in the olassioal line ; 

But it was a decently-rounded conglomeration of hay and straw, canvas 
and sailors* breeches, honestly manufactured, and a legitimate outcome 
of the united intelligence of half a hundred Dutchmen and Englishmen. 
My sense of admiration was so overpowering that serious thoughts 
possessed me of driving a bargain for a purchase of this exquisite work 
of art, with a view of presenting it as a souvenir to one of our museums ; 
but the idea was evanescent. A programme of other and more serious 
work was chalked out for the interesting creature. The shades of 
evening were approaching, and with them there came the sounds of 
laughter and revelry. From the forecastle there emerged a roaring pro- 
cession of Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotchmen, and Dutchmen — sailors, 
cooks, stokers, engineers, and emigrants. In their midst, bound around 
its neck with a stout rope, they dragged the unhappy effigy of their own 
creation, and even as Macbeth's witches marched around the seething 
cauldron, so even marched my heterogeneous procession round and round 
the ship, chanting to a horribly flat minor key — 

Poor old man, thy horse will die — 

Poor old horse. 
And when he dies we'll tan his hide — 

Poor old horse. 
Poor old horse, thy days are ended — 

Poor old horse. 

Having repeated the chanting of this elegant piece of poesy for half an 
hour or more, the procession wended its way to the foremast, which one 
of the sailors mounted, carrying with him a line attached to the '* poor 
old horse.'* Amid the united '* hurrahs f' of the English, Irish, and 
Scotchmen, and the deep-toned '' Hoera's! " of the Dutchmen, the effigy 
was then hauled up to the yardarm. Sundry invocations to the 
publican's ''spirits" were^ offered up at this solemn juncture; and 
presently, accompanied by a final roar of merriment, the line attached to 
the executed " old horse" was cut, the effigy fell with a loud plunge 
into the sea, and in a few moments the '' horse" was lost to the sight of 
mortal man for ever. It was a scene calculated to arouse a man's 
moral faculties, and I fell to sentimentalising. The conclusion arrived 
at was, that as the '* horse" had become food for fishes, I could do little 
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else than pity the whale or any such other monstrosity who, mistaking 
the Dutchman's Stad Haarlem << horse*' for a real dead one, swallowed 
it under the delusion that it would afford a wholesome meal. I will 
venture to predict that that veritable whale will suffer £rom periodical 
attacks of indigestion during the next half century. 

The upshot of all this mummery was that we — the saloon passengers 
— ^were " respectfully invited" to stand glasses of grog all round to the 
crew. It was not within the power of human nature to withstand such 
an appeal, so sundry bottles of whisky were subscribed for, and glasses 
were ordered. It is due to the Dutchmen to add that they swallowed 
the *' real Dublin" with as much gusto as if it were goodly Scheidam, 
while the English £raction of the crew did splendid justice to the reputa- 
tion they bear of knowing how to get outside of a capital *' dhrop o' the 
cratur.'* 

March 5. — ^Ploughing ahead at about eleven knots an hour, a stiff 
head wind having sprung up, which somewhat impedes our progress. 
Had a concert on deck to-night, and, making certain allowances for the 
men who suddenly discovered that Ihey had coughs, and for girls who 
declared themselves to be suffering (and in the tropics, too) from severe 
colds, the musical portion passed off as merrily as wedding bells. Bough, 
uneducated, and of various nationalities, as our emigrants are, the effect 
of the singing in chorus was very delightful. An almost full moon and 
the stars brilliant, a quiet ^ea, and the atmosphere calm and cool, none 
but those who were here can fully realise the sense of pleasure, as, with 
lusty voices, some seven hundreds of men, women, and children sent the 
chorus of ** Nancy Lee" rolling over the silver-crested wavelets. 
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Friday , March 7. — ^During the past few days the sea has been 
moderately calm ; to-day it is much more lively, and our vessel, while 
making good speed, is plunging through some heavy work. The long, 
deep, and regular sweep of the South Atlantic Ocean in this part, as 
compared with our first few days' journey, is very noticeable, and much 
more pleasant. The steamer rides very easily, and mounts to the crests 
of the waves in good form, but she has at times a heavy roll, which sets 
pots, kettles, and glasses all at loggerheads with each other. This 
morning at breakfast we had to hold fast to our plates and cups and 
saucers, else we should have found our knees uncomfortably hot. This 
afbemoon some of our single men have been amusing themselves with 
the boxing gloves. It's rather warm work, and, as we afterwards found, 
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had warmed up the tempers of more than one of them. I am not 
«ap" in the technicalities of the noble art of boxing, bnt on the 
authority of one who states that A« is, I am able to aver that one of the 
men gave his antagonist what is styled by the fancy '' a wipe over the 
smeller.*' This did not please the said antagonist, who, in retaliating, 
is reported by my boxing Mend to have ''let oat his left; and damaged 
the other on his left peeper.'' Both men then felt their << dander" rising 
(this word I also use on the same authority), and eventually some 
stormy work was the result. But, as my knowing friend tells me, 
before much "port wine" had escaped, the sponge was thrown up, and 
those who were in charge of the gloves claimed them for another, and a 
less hot-headed pair. 

Monday, March 10, — Bising at daybreak, found considerable change 
from the comparative calms of the past few days. A stiff easterly 
breeze, dead against us, has sprung up in the night ; and if it continues 
we shall not make such rapid headway. The ship is doing a bit of 
extremely heavy work, the rise and fall of her bows probably being £rom 
twelve to fifteen feet, and we have to hold fast to ropes or rails to pre- 
serve our equilibrium. The pleasantest position just now undoubtedly 
is that adopted by most of the women and children. That is, they drop 
themselves on the deck, legs stretched stiffly out, backs against the 
deckhouse, and feet planted fbrmly upon the bulwarks. But even these 
precautions are not, like his Holiness the Pope, infalHble. Occasionally 
Mrs. Somebody or other will shift her position, but precisely at the 
wrong moment. A heavy lurch of the ship occurs, and over that lady 
goes. Standing just now holding tightly on to a rope, my coat tails 
fluttering in the breeze, a very stout lady came rolling bang against my 
legs. Seizing them with no uncertain grasp, with each successive pitch 
of the ship her hold became firmer and tighter until from positive pain 
in my calves I felt bound to protest. But the louder my protest, the 
harder became her grip. In an unguarded moment, I let go my rope 
with a view to release my legs, when down I went on my back, and we 
both took a ten foot roll until we came to the main hatchway, and, 
grasping its side, our headlong course was stayed. A hearty laugh took 
place at my expense, and I cannot deny that the scene was somewhat 
theatrical, not to say ludicrous. I shall be careful to steer clear of my 
stout lady Mend in the future ; and if she again gets the chance to fasten 
on to my shins, I'll forgive her. 
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Three p.m, — Chatting with the captain this morning, I expressed my 
surprise at meeting so few passing vessels. Everyone knows of the 
great traffic between Europe and the Cape of Good Hope. The captain 
smiled a knowing smile, and, pointing to a chart, explained. The course 
marked on the chart is from St. Vincent to the starboard side of Ascen- 
sion and St. Helena Islands, and so, by a gradual sweep, to the Cape. 
For some time we have been watching for Napoleon's Prison House and 
place of death. The captain, in the exercise of his discretion, has taken 
another line. Steering to the back of the two islands he has pursued a 
straight course between them and the AMcan coast. In his opinion this 
is the better pathway across the South Atlantic. That may be so ; but 
we would have been glad to have sighted St. Helena nevertheless. 

Tuesday y March 11, — For the past three or four days great things 
have been said, and great disputings have taken place respecting the 
alleged prowess of two individuals in the art of pedestrianism. Jerry 
Collins and his Mends have expatiated with that freedom of language 
dear to the hearts of Irishmen (and with a fervour worthy of the author 
of the famous legend of the Kilkenny Cats) upon the '' events*' won by 
their champion. En passant, too, I may observe that Jerry is as loud 
upon his own merits as are his verdant colleagues. On the other hand 
appears an Englishman, Jack Lydster, hailing from among the Lanca- 
shire lads, and who glories in the professional designation of ** Young 
Weston.'* The wordy war at length became so fast and furious that it 
was determined to put the two aspirants to fame to the test. A com- 
mittee was appointed to make the arrangements, and, after sundry 
meetings held in secret conclave in the forecastle, great excitement was 
eventually created by an official notice, posted up on the main hatchway, 
of which the following is hereby declared to be a true and correct copy: — 

GREAT WALKING AND RUNNING MATCH. 

The "Stad Haarlem " Stakes of 58. each side, with nothing added. Under the dis- 
tingnished patronage of the officers, saloon passengers, the several members of 
the "fancy,'* and the betting fraternity now en rente for New Zealand. 

A great Walking and Running Match will take place on the main deck of the good 
ship ** Stad Haarlem,*' on Tuesday, March 11th, at 11 a.m. (weather permitting,) 
between the accomplished English pedestrian, Jack Lydster, aWu " Tonng Weston," 
and the famous all-round clipper from the Emerald Isle, Jeremiah Collins, the 
" Great Unknown." 

The race to be for fifteen minntes precisely. 

These famous pedestrians will, at 11 a.m. precisely, appear on the track, dad in 
their reBpeotive national and distinctive costumes. For the further amusement of 
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all on board, these famons athletoB, in whom are embodied the hopes and aq^irations 
of two great nations, now represented on board the " Stad Haarlem,'* have also 
agreed to stake the credit and the fntore supremacy of their respeotive countries 
upon the result of their indiyidoal prowess npon this occasion. 

Signed, 

Qood Lack to Onld Ireland. 

The mark X ^ Jebst Collins, the Great Unknown. 

God save the Queen. 
The mark X of Jack Ltdsteb, alias Tonng Weston. 
In the presence of, and by order of, The Ship's Company. 

As eleven o'clock began to approach (I believe this is the orthodox style 
of reporting such matters), the excitement became intense, and it was 
with difficulty the ship constables kept the course open. The betting 
was marvellous. In one instance, an Irish emigrant ventured to bet 
2j^d. to an English emigrant's dd. that Jerry would win. Many other 
equally astounding bets were made. Precisely to time the two men, in 
whom were '< embodied the hopes of two great nations,*' appeared, 
accompanied by their assistants, with a liberal supply of sponges, squirts, 
and pails of water. The weather was decidedly against them, as the 
ship was rolling heavily, and was pitching very unpleasantly in the face 
of a smart head-wind. However, amidst first a breathless silence, and 
then rallied by vociferous cheering, the professionals made a good start. 
Young Weston took the starboard and Jerry the larboard side of the ship, 
a man being stationed at either end, around whom the pedestrians were 
to swing for the return journey. The Lancashire lad started well, but 
Ould Ireland soon caught him up, and before twenty laps were completed 
there was no doubt who was the best man. The race was gamely 
contested, as with each successive roll of the ship the runners were 
respectively plunged headlong among the lines of spectators, or thrown 
upon their backs upon the wet and slippery deck. In either case the 
men were off again in the twinkling of an eye, an occasional breaker or 
two which hurled themselves over the bows and swept the " track," 
tending not only to refresh the athletes, but to make their work more 
difficult, their carcases more steamy, and the decks more slippery than 
heretofore. It was fifteen minutes of rare fun, combined with pedes- 
trianism extraordinary, and when time was called the decision «was 
announced greatly in favour of the Irishman. The '< official return " 
gave as a result of the quarter of an hour's work — 

The Great Unknown (Ireland) 2 miles 288 yards. 

Toung Weston (England) 2 miles 90 yards. 

Whereupon the stakes were honourably handed over to Ould Ireland, 
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but I understand there is still some question as to the matter of the 
supremacy of the two nationalities. The doctor generously distributed 
two bottles of stout to the pedestrians, and the writer having declared 
himself satisfied with, and edified by, the gorgeous spectacle, the day's 
amusements were brought to a close. The only drawback to the perfect 
ei\joyment of the affair is, that our Irish friends cannot spend the 
winners* money in a jolly good ** dhrunk," and what is worse still, 
they've all left their shelalehs at home. 

Thursday, March 18. — ^After sixteen days out of sight of land, we this 
morning at daybreak sighted the African coast, some seventy or eighty 
miles distant. Looking through the glasses, we observed a line of hills 
backing the sea coast, and these again are backed by a range of high 
mountains. Thus it is we sight the land at so great a distance. A 
looming mass is pointed out in the far distance, which the captain 
informs me is the Cape headland — Table Mountain. 8-80. — Have 
reached the Cape, and anchors are just dropped in Table Bay. The long 
rows of gas lights and the lights of many vessels in the bay look very 
refreshing and very tempting, but I am not intending to go on shore 
until the morning. 

Friday, March 14. — All on board were out of bed as soon as the sun 
had risen this morning, and upon going on deck Cape Town lay stretched 
out before us. A host of small boats hover around the ship, several of 
them loaded with splendid grapes, others with apples and pears of poor 
quality. As soon as I had swallowed breakfast, I hailed a boat, and 
taking with me one of our men, started for the land, a mile and a half 
away. The steamer is to take in 680 tons of coal here. As this work 
will not be completed until to-morrow, I have the captain's consent to 
stay on shore all night and until next evening, and intend to have a good 
turn round. Arriving on land, the first thing which became noticeable 
was the appearance of the streets, which are much wider than in 
England, the earth being of deep red, and the roadways being kept 
tolerably clean, look for all the world like long strips of red ribbon 
rolled out before you. The houses and shops, many of them being 
large, and having a handsome appearance, are more lightly built than 
our own, but there is an unmistakable British touch about everything 
before you. Hansom cabs are fiying about the thoroughfares, driven by 
black cabbies, who evidently have heard of the facetiousness of the 
London cabmen, and take tone accordingly. The horses here are small, 
thin, spare-boned animals, and the black fellows' everlasting cry of 
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^*Heep! beep!'* and the cracking of long-thonged whips, become mono- 
tonous before you have been a couple of hours in their midst« 

The Cape Settlement, as is well known, is under British Government, 
but of the population of Cape Town, which I roughly guess at from 
18,000 to 20,000, probably the larger half would be foreigners. 
Foreigners, too, of every nation, and clime. The names above the shop 
windows indicate this ; but in the lower quarters it is strikingly obser- 
vable. Africans of all descriptions, from the veritable big-Hpped negro 
to the more sinister-looking Kaffir, with here and there a peaceable 
Zulu. The more numerous of the well-to-do foreigners are Americans, 
Spaniards, Frenchmen, and Turks, the English in this respect being 
predominant. A thriving trade is driven, both inland among the south 
African towns and villages as well as among the myriads of vessels that 
call at this half-way house for all the world. 

The costumes worn by the various sections of the people here are 
singular in the extreme ; some of them, to the eyes of an Englishman, 
being Httle short of ridiculous. The nigger may wear his shocking 
old broad-brimmed wide-a-wake, and the Turk may wear his tight-fitting 
black-tasselled red-rep smoking cap. The Spaniard may wear his high- 
crowned green* felt peacock-feathered Don's hat, the Yankee may wear 
his white canvas hat of splendid proportions, and the Kaffir may wear 
his monument-hat, which looks like a Chinese Pagoda on a small scale. 
But why, oh I why do the nigger ladies wear such stupendous crinolines ? 
Here come four of them, and I'll stay to describe them. Two of them 
are stout, and as black as ebony, with flat noses and full-blown lips. 
The other two are elderly Kaffir women, with repulsive-looking features 
— and all of them have gold rings on their Angers, and huge gold ear- 
rings dangling down to their shoulders. They are blacks of the 
aristocratic order ; and are followed at a distance by four small woolly- 
headed boys in tights, and jackets with silver buttons. One of the 
aristocratic black ladies wears a flaming red silk dress and long white 
head-dress trailing to her heels ; the second wears a pale-blue silk dress 
half-way open down the breast ; the other two wear white satin dresses 
looped with bright scarlet silk bows, and the last three have white gauze 
head-dresses like the first. But now comes the article that so much 
annoyed me. The four bewitching creatures wore beneath their dresses 
crinolines of elephantine dimensions, such as I never saw in England during 
the palmiest days when crinolines were in fashion. I do not exaggerate 
one iota when I assert that these said crinolines were each from five to six 
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feet across. See them, with large white fans spread oat before them, sailing 
down the roadway, fonr abreast, and in a happy and glorions style. See 
what furtive glances they cast from the comers of their yellow eyes, as 
the observation of all men is centred npon their self-supposed, but very 
questionable beauty. Peacocks ! say you ? Why each one of them 
represents the pride and the ignorance of fifty peacocks rolled into one» 
Two of them are reputed to be the " wives '* of worldly-wise blacks, who, 
in the days of American slavery, collected some wealth by kidnapping 
and carrying their own people as slaves into the South American planta^ 
tions. They strut along, the very personification of semi-savagery, 
semi-civilisation run mad. A gentleman Chinaman, clad in a modest 
green silk coat and pink stockings, has just turned his head to look after 
these four remarkable jackanapes. John Chinaman may well open his 
pair of small twinkling eyes to their utmost extent, and I fancy I per- 
ceive in them a tinge of sarcastic thought as he turns on his heel, and 
with a smile pursues his way beneath his white umbrella. 

In the evening, in company with a party of gentlemen, I went to see 
an entertainment. The walls are placarded with huge bills announcing 
that a celebrated company of theatricals '' from London " had reached 
the Cape, and would give dramatic representations of <' The BeHef of 
Lucknow.*' The hall in which the entertainment was given was the best 
part of the affair. Built in oval form, and neatly decorated, it was a 
pretty little place, and the surroundings gave evidence that the European 
people at the Cape are not unmindful of the great ones of music and 
literature. Around the walls of the hall are inscribed numerous names^ 
among which are prominent, Goethe, Hugo, Donizetti, Walter Scott, 
Mozart, Bossini, Meyerbeer, Beethoven, and the immortal Shakspere. 
No need to fear that civilisation among the European residents at the 
Cape will dwindle while these splendid names are treasured in their 
midst. But the entertainment itself was a wretched lot of rubbish, and 
if the Cape people are swindled into the belief that the ^' party " were 
as represented, '< London stars," they are less intelligent than I take 
them to be. 

Saturday^ March 15. — Have this morning ventured a good round all 
about Cape Town and its suburbs, and to finish up with, have clambered 
as far up the Table Mountain as it was convenient to do. The mountam 
is said to be 4,500 feet above the level of the sea, and from the elevated 
point I reached, the sea scene and the landscape were very grand. 
Turning towards the South African continent the land for miles round is 
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ragged and broken, huge cliffo and boulders rearing themselves against 
the pale-blue sky. The atmosphere is astonishingly clear, and a distant 
hill is pointed out as being 75 miles from where I stand. Palms flouriidi 
apace, but from this part little in the shape of cultivated land can be 
detected. A railway runs from the Cape to a place 176 miles away ; 
and just now all is life and bustle, the first of the six troopships (the 
'* PrsBtoria") having arrived a few hours ago with the first instalment of the 
reinforcements for the Zulu war. The opinion here is that the war will 
be very soon over after the reinforcements reach the scene of operations 
— at least they hope so, as' Zululand is quite close enough to the Cape 
to make the Zulus dangerous neighbours if victorious. And as the 
Europeans I have met here have been as exceedingly courteous as they 
should be to a travelling Englishman, I join them cordially in their hope 
that the sounds of bloodshed and strife in this sunny clime may soon be 
hushed for ever. 

Sunday, March 16. — Still at the Cape of Good Hope. We expected 
by this morning to have been a hundred miles or more away, but an 
unexpected difficulty arose. The blacks engaged from the shore to put 
our coals on board refused to work after a certain hour on Saturday, and 
a hundred tons of coal were still required. The men were requested to 
work to-day (Sunday), but they, in a body, declined, although they were 
offered double pay, i,e,, 10s. for the day's work. There is nothing for it 
but to remain here until Monday evening or Tuesday morning. . 

Although the two days* delay is not a little annoying, we have this 
evening witnessed a good sight, which otherwise we should have missed. 
I have heretofore alluded to the Table Mountain at the end of the bay in 
which we are anchored. It is called by that name from the hci that 
the top is quite fiat, the upper half of the sea-side of the gigantic mound 
being almost perpendicular. On some evenings a singular atmospheric 
phenomenon is witnessed, and it was this phenomenon that I allude to. 
At about half-past five this evening the sun was brilliant and hot, but we 
observed on the top of the mountain some white fog — ^a mere handfrd. 
Gradually the vapour extended. In fifteen minutes the whole of the top 
was covered, and the fog commenced to overflow and creep down the 
sides until it reached halfway to the town below, and there it stopped. 
In the scorching sun, it looked for all the world like a huge white silken 
pall thrown over a gigantic coffin; but individuals who lived and 
flourished long before the writer of this was bom saw the same singular 
appearance. They likened the mountain to a table, and the white 
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effervescing cloud to a table-cloth — ^hence it is called the Table Mountain. 
The name is peculiarly appropriate, and not in the least exaggerated. A 
few minutes after the ** cloth " had spread itself over the huge table and 
had hung its folds over the sides thereof, the sun disappeared beyond 
the mountains in the west, and Table Mountain remained enveloped in 
its ghostly garment, accompanied by its great pointed cloud-capt com- 
panion, the Devil's Peak, as a huge craig a quarter of a mile away is 
named — ^but why I have failed to learn. 

Monday, March 17. — ^Finding the "coaling" not proceeding very 
rapidly, I, this morning, again went on shore. Stepping from my boat 
on to the jetty, I caught sight of a huge nigger, sprawling on his back, 
broiling in the sun, and detected that he was one of the blacks who had 
refused to work on Sunday. " Here," thought I, " is a splendid chance 
for the acquisition of knowledge," and stepping up to the dark-skinned 
gentleman — 

** Good morning," said I. 

" Good momin', sare," said he. 

** Not at work this morning ? " I inquired. 

" No, sare, not dis momin\" 

"Why not?" 

** Well, sare," he replied, " I went to de sarvice yes'day." 

" But what's that to do with your laying here to-day like a lazy 
vagabond?" I demanded. 

** Why, you see, sare," he coolly replied, ** you see, sare, I yeard de 
minister gib a most ex'lent surmin yes'day, and I's jest a-resting a-bit 
a-digestin' ob it." 

"Oh! indeed," said I; and observing, as I thought, a merry twinkle 
of my sable friend's yellow eyes, I decided to open fire upon him. 

" Might I ask you, sir," said I, " why you refused to work on board 
the " Stad EEaarlem " yesterday? Don't you know that by refusing to do 
so, you and the rest have delayed the ship two days, and have occasioned 
great loss and inconvenience to all on board ?" 

" Yes, sare, I know about dat air," he quietly replied. 

" Then why did you refuse to work ? " 

" Neber wuks on Sundays, mas'r." 

"Why?" 

" Agin my princerpils, sare." 

"Oh! that's it, is it? Will you allow me to ask what are your 
principles?" I asked. 
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^' Yes, sare— oh yes, sare — ^yoa may ask ; bat, sare, maybe dis chile 
will not gib any answer." 

** Come, come, now, yon*re facetious. Give me a fair and honest reply.' ' 

" Well, then, sare, I'll tell ye straight. I*m a relyus.'* 

** A religious ! And what may that be, pray ? '* 

"Sare, you*re a bustin* at me, I b'lieve; but, sare, neberdeless, I'm 
a relijus — a Wesley relijus — and I'm one ob de 'suasion. We nebar wuks 
on a-Sunda/s. Dat is de Lord's Day, sare, and de day ob rest." 

** Well, my friend," I observed, ** I quite agree with you there ; but 
do you always take a holiday on the Monday to digest the Sunday's 
sermon?" 

*<No, sare, not allers; but, sare, I does wennever I ken, as it's good 
for de relijus narves." 

**Is it, indeed? How?" 

" Why you see, sare, wen de minister gibs it out as our'n did yes'day, 
de relijus narves gets strung up, becos ob de stndnin'. And wen de 
narves is up, and de min'ster sees we's all a-thirstin' arter the ribber, 
den says he, as de scripters say, ' Ho ! ebery one as be thusty, come 
ober to de waters.' And den we drinks ob de shinin' ribber till we's a 
bustin' wid joy." 

** So, so, my good friend," said I, *^ and you drank so much of ' de 
ribber ' yesterday that you require to lie on your back here all day to- 
day to digest it. I'm inclined to think that if that is what you call 
your religious principles, they're rather watery principles, sir. They 
won't bear the light of day. Bid you ever hear it read * If a man will 
not work, neither shall he eat ? ' " 

" Oh, yes, sare — ^heerd dat many a times, and I wuks berry hard, I 
'shure yer. But, sare, I gibs much hours as poss'ble to de Lord." 

<* Lying on your back, lolling in the sun on Monday, instead of going 
to your work, and knowing as you do that our ship has already been 
delayed. Strikes me. Sambo, your principles are that you be as lazy 
as possible under the cloak of religion ; and glibly as you chatter about 
* de shinin' ribber,' you'll never see it, I promise you, unless you alter 
your lazy ways. Good morning, Sambo, you're black without, but 
you're more black within, for you're a lazy, skulking hypocrite." 

I left the fellow on the jetty, and two hours afterwards passing the 
same way, I observed the black rascal lying sound asleep under one of 
the seats. I suppose he had digested yesterday's ** sarmin," and had 
sunk to rest by way of easing the strain on his " rel^us narves." 
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Tuesday y March 18, — The engines were started, and we steamed 
gently oat of Table Bay, at daybreak, i.e,, at six o' slock this morning. 
It was a splendid mom, and rounding the point of the Cape a magnificent 
view presented itself. The smi had just risen above the horizon to 
seaward, and a circle of soft; pale rays spread itself far away on all sides. 
The mountainous, rugged, and barren outlines of a hundred miles of 
South A&ic's ** coral strand " lay out- stretched before us on the larboard 
side. A dozen cloud-capped hills were hastily rolling off their ghostly, 
but atmospheric, night drapery, and a few dusky clouds were scampering 
away at a break-neck pace before the fast brightening glare of a tropical 
sunrise. The landscape was very delightful for the moment, and would 
have gladdened the heart of a knight of the pencil. Flying fish and 
hosts of other and larger occupants of the mysterious deep, with droves 
of sea birds, followed in the wake of our vessel, as she once more 
gathered way, and for a couple of hours or more I sat gazing at the 
everlasting hills of South Africa, lost in a glorious reverie, until presently 
a hearty-going smack on the shoulder from the captain, and a loud cry 

fi:om the doctor of " Breakfast is getting cold, Mr. S ," dragged me 

to the level of the every-day world again, and I went below to test the 
quality of some ham and eggs and cream and coffee, purchased the day 
before at the Cape of Good Hope, which now was fast fading firom our 
view. This same fate, I am happy to say, awaited the good things we 
found tempting us to the cabin table. ' Although absent from our gaze, 
the world-renowned Cape still flourishes, but most assuredly I may not 
write likewise of the ham and eggs, for, apart from the fact that I should 
be using the vilest of grammar, the empty plates and the smacking of lips 
tell quite a different story. 

All day long, and until five o'clock evenings we have been scudding 
along at about ten miles' distance from the AMcan shores. - From five 
o'clock the shadowy summits of the hills became more and more 
indistinct, and at six p.m. we again lost sight of land. We now 
commence a new, and the last, stage of our journey. During the after- 
noon we entered within the range of the Indian Ocean, and, unless we 
have the good fortune to sight either the Island of St. Paul or Tasmania, 
we are not expecting to see any more land until we reach our 
destination. 

* * * 5;j 4: 9)c 'A' :|c . :{i ^ s|c 

Thursday 9 March 20, — ^A prognostication of "dirty" weather seems 
likely to be verified. As we have gradually got away from the African 
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coaBt-line the sea has gradually hecome more uneasy, and the water is 
to-day very noisy. The wind is twisting about in all directions, and 
generally the elements are evidently inclined to be angry. Then, too, 
that wild bird, the sure forerunner of bad weather, the Stormy Petrel, 
has been flitting about the ship for the last few hours, and everything 
indicates to us that we may soon expect a rough time of it. The sailors 
and some of our male emigrants are very busy about the decks, making 
everything snug and taut. All things moveable — boats, timber, coils of 
rope — all have been securely lashed, the hatches have been seen to, 
and we are ready at a moment's notice to meet the storm. The << Stad 
Haarlem" has already proved herself a strong and buoyant vessel, and, 
however vicious a storm in the Indian Ocean may be, we are not 
without hope that our ship is tough enough to battle her way successfully 
through it. 

Friday, March 21. — The expected storm is upon us. Never was 
there such a to-do as we had below decks all the live-long night. A 
number of the married people, as well as the single girls, had failed to 
make fast their plates and dishes and tin mess-utensils. At two o'clock 
the ship began to roll rather heavily, and presently a great heap of tin 
dishes and pannikins got loose, and, in conjunction with a hundred or 
more two gallon tin water-cans, commenced capering about from one 
side of the ship to the other. Then down came a box of knives and 
forks to mingle in the scrimmage, and to complete the job, the corks of 
several of the water-cans got out, and the water flooded the floors. 
The vessel continued to roll vigorously, with an occasional variation in 
the shape of a game at pitch and toss. The lower deck of the ship is 
stoutly caulked, so that the water could not escape, and the knives and 
forks, coupled with the lurching, making it too dangerous for any one to 
leave their berths, the mass of escaped articles continued their rattling 
career for the rest of the night. Scores of plates, dishes, knives, forks, 
spoons, cans, pails, boots and shoes, stools, and camp chairs, all run 
mad, and mixed up into a sort of soup by the contents of the water- 
cans, pursued their uninterrupted career of waltzing the ship to their 
own hideous music for nearly four hours, and when daylight at last 
broke, and the result of the night's merrymaking was discernible, we 
at once christened the mass ** the * Stad Haarlem ' Irish stew." To add 
that the night's noise, both within and without the ship, was simply 
hideous, is to give a very faint i4ea of the uproar. And although in the 
morning the remains of the night's revelry among the pannikins was 
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more than laughable, yet we would very much have preferred a good 
night's rest, considering the rough day we were promised at the hands 
of old Father Neptune. 

Now, I find it necessary, at this point, to call attention to what seems 
to me to be a popular error. On divers occasions, and at various places 
in England, I have observed paintings and prints purporting to be 
portraits of King Neptune. Most of these works of art depict His 
Majesty as a white-faced, placid, good-looking, kindly old gentleman, 
with honourable white locks — a good old fellow, who wouldn't injure a 
hair of the head of any living soul. I can only presume that there are 
King Neptunes and King Neptunes — ^that is to say, that there are rivals 
for the throne of the kingdom of the seas. The King Neptune of my 
home observation must be a civilised and reasonable being — ^probably 
his ancestors were occupants of our comparatively calm and more 
respectable English seas. But however this may be, I will not hesitate 
to assert that the King Neptune of these Indian seas is a very different 
personage. As compared with the description of the King of the 
European waters. His Majesty of the South Indian Ocean must be a 
black-faced, savage, ugly-looking, blood-thirsty, old rascal, with ragged 
hair standing on end, and a more villainous and crafty despot than could 
be manufactured were a dozen English-going King Neptunes rolled into 
one. Even as Cetewayo, the King of the Zulus, last January allowed 
a possee of our brave soldiers to march into his territory, only to swoop 
down upon them presently with an overwhelming force and for a general 
massacre; so also towards us acted Neptune, the wily old King of 
India's seas. 

We have been permitted to roam uninterruptedly across his pale-blue 
watery domain for upwards of three days, and now, afber he has us, as 
he thinks, securely within his grasp, he lets loose all his virulent spleen 
and power. His waves, which have gradually risen into mountains, are 
careering madly around us, lashing themselves into the wildest fury. 
One by one, they come dashing themselves about us, now on this side 
now on that; and while we are guarding our starboard and larboard 
bulwarks from their unmerciful attack, over our stem comes a howling, 
surging, white-headed monster, threatening to carry all before him. 
But our good ship bears up nobly against them. Boiling from side to 
side, plunging down the gaping valleys, and rearing her head again as 
bravely as before, with an occasional shudder, as her screw, borne high 
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out of the water, dashes hurriedly round, and then hnrying itself again, 
hurls the water hither and thither in foaming masses, our vessel drives 
her way through the opposing power. But it was a terrible battle, 
maintained with unrelenting vigour for nearly four and twenty hours. 
Regiment affcer regiment of hoary-headed, angry-crested mountains, each 
succeeded by a huge yawning abyss, came hurrying to the fray, only to 
find themselves divided, shattered into glistening fragments, and sent shriek- 
ing away from the invincible walls of the stout-ribbed "Stad Haarlem.*' 
All day long, and through the blackness and darkness of a moonless 
night, thus raged the sea, accompanied by a keen and screaming wind ; 
but with the morning the gale abated, and our good ship victoriously 
pursued her way. She is none the better, however, for her tussel with 
the elements. The paint and polish are cleanly gone from her weather- 
side, and her rusty appearance all down the one side and round the 
stem tell but too truly how hard a struggle she has had to beat down 
the foaming sea-sprites of the Indian Ocean King. 

Saturday^ March 22. — The gale of yesterday has now entirely passed 
away, and although the sea is still running very high as the result of it, 
to-day is beautifully fine, the atmosphere bracing and clear, and we are 
able once again to take a look about us. The people are generally 
healthy and in good spirits, notwithstanding that the hatches had to be 
battened down all the time that the storm continued. For my own 
part, I would not willingly have missed yesterday's experience. Often 
have I heard of the grandeur of a storm in this part of the watery world. 
The reality far exceeded my imagination ; the sight was magnificent in 
the extreme, and my enjoyment of it intense. All sense of probable 
danger was lost, amid the general admiration of the scene. The wild 
abandonment of the immense masses of water was catching, and as 
wave after wave hurled themselves above and across us, swamping us 
with salt and foam, our laughter was loud and our spirits exhilarated to 
the utmost extent. Our hats strapped firmly on and fastened under the 
chin, our coats buttoned from top to bottom, and lashed securely round 
the wrist, with a stout rail to hold by, three of us mounted to the 
binnacle-stand, high above the poop deck, and one of the three, at any 
rate, enjoyed the gale and the glorious battle more perfectly than his 
description thereof can possibly be. I shall never forget the scene. 
I remained up above long after dark, watching the glistening foam, as, 
like myriads of effulgent diamonds, it lashed itself angrily hither and 
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thither ; and when at length I left my post and retired below for the 
night, I felt that we had witnessed a sight well worth the coming of 
these thousands of miles to see. 

«t# ^U ^U tt*^ *f^ M,*^ «t* kl« «1« «^ ^r 

<p ^ ^ *r* *** 1* n^ '»* 'F ^ ^ 

Wednesday J March 26, — We are all very miserable to-day. We have 
had an upset. We have grave fears for the life of the doctor. He 
retired last night in his usual robust health, and arose again this morning 
fairly well. He ate a most excellent breakfast — so far as quantity was 
concerned — and thereafter, as is his wont, expressed himself ready to 
do battle against dirt and disease, and the numerous other ills that 
Dutch ships are heirs to. The steward's bell — a fearful brazen-tongued 
instrument, that four times a day sends all the twelve-month olds and 
under into screaming fits — ^had rung for lunch. We were all seated 
around the table — all, did I say ? All, excepting the doctor. And if 
the views of the dishes had been asked, they would have replied, '<A 
very good all, too " ; for the doctor is, or was, a splendid eating 
machine. We waited for a time, and then, becoming somewhat alarmed, 
were about to start half a dozen emigrants to search the ship. It was at 
this juncture the doctor himself arrived. At once it became evident that 
either he was very ill, or that something very serious had happened. 
Throwing himself into a seat, his face very red, his eyes all a-glow, his 
hands nervously clutching at nothing, we demanded information. 

'^Yat ish te matter wisch de toctaire?" asked our worthy Dutch 
captain. 

**Aw, doctaw, doctaw, what — aw — is the matter — aw?" lazily 
inquired a saloon passenger, with lustreless, fishy eyes ; who is said to 
claim kin with an English aristocratic family, and whose pride thereat 
seems to be such that it is doubtful if, up to now, he has spoken one 
word to those penniless wretches, the emigrants, who dare to tread the 
decks of the same vessel as himself. 

** Pray, doctor, tell us what ails you ? " I implored. 

*' Oh, dear me !" was the reply. " I'm afraid I can't eat my lunch." 

This was a sure indication that all was not right, and that our medical 
adviser's life was in immediate danger. '* If a man cannot eat, neither 
can he live," is an accepted axiom of the human family. 

** Oh, doctor, don't say that — ^try," was the universal response. 

** Well, I'll try, but I'm afraid I can't." He did try, but with indiffer- 
ent success. Two plates of beef, and ham, and fowl ; one piece of tart, 
and some bread and cheese ; one bottle of Bass's, three glasses of sherry. 
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and one cap of coffee — ^Uiese were all the doctor got throngh for his 
lunch, and our experience of his *' lunches*' of the past at once forced 
us to the conclusion that steps must be taken, and that without delay, 
for the preservation of life. When, at length, we observed that the 
state of his health would really not allow of his taking a reasonable 
luncheon, we affectionately invited him to tell us what had so unnerved 
him. 

« Why,** he presently said, after swallowing down his feelings and 
the remnants of his ghost of a lunch at one mighty gulp, " why, there's 
a woman on board this vessel — ^a woman who positively will not take 
any medicine ! ** 

" You don't — ^you really don*t say so, doctor,** we all exclaimed in 
utter astonishment. ** Who is she ; where is she ; why won*t she ? ** 

" Won*t take any medicine,** proceeded the doctor, not heeding our 
interruptions. " There she lies, ill from a most serious complaint. I 
asked her husband why he didn*t speak to me about her. < She was 
afraid you*d give her some physic, sir.* ' And suppose I did, what of 
that, you great blockhead ? * said I. * Why, sir,* said he, * she can*t 
take physic — ^never could.* * Humbug, sir, humbug, sir ; do you want 
your wife to die, sir ? I don*t know whether to call you a knave or a 
fool — ^you are either one or the other ; go away, sir, while I see after 
your wife.* Well, gentlemen, I then asked the woman why she didn't 
speak to me about her illness. * I can't take physic, sir,* she said. 
* You won*t take it, ma*am, is what you mean ; then, of course, you*ll 
die.* I came away, but I*ve sent her some good stuff — ^the best I can 
get under the circumstances, and she won*t take it.'* 

'' Astonishing. The woman must be mad," I observed. 

« I agree with you, sir, she must be mad ; but then if she's mad we 
ought to compel her to take the medicine — ^for her own good, you 
know.** 

'* Quite right, doctor, quite right.*' 

** But what I would point out is," continued the doctor, who had 
gradually warmed up to the subject, and had apparently forgotten how 
poor a lunch he had made, ** what I wish to point out is, the extraordi- 
nary and anomalous state of our law upon this matter. Look you, 
gentlemen, a man or a woman may be taken into custody and punished 
if he or she attempts suicide by cutting their own throats or by drowning 
themselves. But here's a woman evidently determined to commit 
suicide, refuses to take physic that will effect her cure ; and her bus- 
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band, who probably will not be sorry to get rid of her, condones and 
hashes up her offence. I maintain, gentlemen — ^I hold that the law 
should be amended, and that a case of this nature should be punished 
equally with the case where a person tries to drown herself.'* 

'* A splendid argument," I observed. '' The question should at once 
be brought before Parliament. Whq is there we could get to ' ask a 
question * in the House." 

'* Ask a question, be hanged," exclaimed to angry doctor. '* Some- 
one should bring in a Bill to remedy such an absurd state of things." 

We all agreed with our medical friend that the thing ought to 
be looked to. People — common people, too — should not refuse to take 
physic, else what would become of them ? But what is worse, what 
would become of that respectable profession which supplies us with our' 
doctors ? Shakspere did advise us to ** throw physic to the dogs ; " 
but he didn't advise us to throw the doctors to the same interesting and 
very useful animals, and this, assuredly, is what would have to be done 
were there many such foolish people as this sick woman emigrant, the 
subject of the doctor's comment. 

** Mr. S., sir, — don't you think you could draft a Bill for presentation 
to Parliament to meet this matter ? " asked he. 

** Hem — ^well — ^yes, I think I could do so, doctor ; but I'll tell you 
what my advice would be." 

**Well, sir." 

** I should advise you to take up politics and to cut physic — to get into 
the House yourself, and to introduce the Bill to bring about this most 
desirable reform. Just fancy, * A Bill to provide for the Compulsory 
Taking of Physic by all Her Majesty's loyal subjects,' &c. Why, doctor, 
the thing would be a splendid hit. The simple proposal would be very 
much more sensible than one-half of the pet hobbies and annual Bills 
which now are brought into the House, only to be sent out again. 
Then, too, we are just now favoured by having a Government who are 
going in for domestic legislation. Why, doctor, the thing is palpable ; 
you'd have the Government immediately proclaim themselves in favour 
of your measure." 

The doctor became absorbed in deep contemplation. 

** Well, doctor, what say you ? " 

•• Why, sir," he replied, after a few moments of pensive gazing across 
the fiar-stretching azure main, *' Why, sir, as the candidate at election 
time says, I'll give the subject my most serious consideration." 
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Aiid here the matter rests for the present; but if, in the fulness of 
time, a Bill such as indicated is placed before the country, the public 
will remember from whom the idea has originated, and will mete out 
their reward accordingly. 

Friday, March 28. — ^A rough sea and cold wind have prevailed yester- 
day and to-day. It is a truly edifying sight to notice the rig-out of the 
Dutch sailors at the present time. Where, during the recent hot weather, 
English sailors would throw off all clothing except their unmentionables, 
and would have opened every porthole and other aperture to let in fresh 
air, our Dutch sailors have been sweating in their heavy blue flannels, 
and have apparently plugged up every crevice by which a whiff of pure 
air could get into their berths. They seem to have a flendish delight in 
dirt and stench. And now that cold weather is upon us, the fellows 
are feeling it acutely. Their ** comforters " are extraordinary articles. 
Long, thick, heavy, dirty greasy things, to tell the colour of which would 
defy the cutest living soul. They roll them round and round and round 
their throats, from the shoulders to the tips of their blue noses ; and 
when this circumlocutionary process is completed, they turn down the 
broad brims of their huge, green, oil- saturated sou' -westers, so as to 
allow it to shake hands with the dirty coil of " comforter " below. But 
the Dutch sailor in cold weather is not yet complete. You should see 
his boots ! Huge, thick, slouching masses of brown leather, soft here, 
hard as a deal board there ; the soles like amateur coffin lids, and turned 
up at the ends like the noses of certain individuals of my acquaintance 
who are supposed to be of an aspiring temperament. Heels looking so 
outrageously slovenly, being completely worn down to the welt, that one 
is sorely tempted to give the wearers thereof a sound welting. The 
uppers rise majestically from the ankle upwards, settling themselves into 
innumerable hollows and graceful curves, in their upward march, until, 
arriving at the tip-top of the thigh, the remaining portion finding it can 
get no higher, laps itself into a fantastic roll, reaching again to half-way 
down to the knee. Such boots as these are a triumph of the shoemaker's 
art. They answer a four-fold purpose ; they are everlasting, they never 
wear out ; being fearfuUy heavy they keep the Dutchman warm, by 
reason of the great effort required to drag himself and them about ; they 
serve to completely hide the fllthy condition of the Dutchman's breeches ; 
and, lastly, they materially aid towards keeping the Dutchman dry — a 
thing I had now believed to be next door to impossible, looking firstly 
to the reekingly wet condition of our ship, and secondly to the remark- 
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able number of mysterious stout short-necked black bottles which Thave 
observed thrown overboard from the forecastle, wherein the sailors reside. 

March 31. — ^A momentous incident has just happened, the failure to 
chronicle which would show on my part a marked want of courtesy to 
my lady readers. For the past Mteen minutes there has been heard 
a great pattering of feet; women have been whispering to each 
other, as though possessed of a mysterious secret ; the children have 
been ordered away from a particular portion of the ship ; and men are 
staring at each other with eyes full of curiosity and inquiry. " What's 
the matter ? " is heard on every side, and from every individual pair of 
lips. One old lady, who is going abroad to see her sons, hath put on a 
glorious pair of tortoise-shell barnacles, and, after inspecting the sea, 
the stars, and the moon, hath asked, in a state of great anxiety, whether 
we are out of our road, and if the officers have lost their way, because 
she had heard say that if you followed one of the stars (she could not 
for certain sure say which) you'd be sure to come right. I told her I'd 
heard the same, and that I believed the star she alluded to was Venus. 
The captain hove in sight at this moment, and I referred the question to 
him. '' Oh, yez, Misther Zimmunz, you are correct ; I have followed a 
Wenus dis many year, and have always found her true ; I sal find her 
vonce more soon as possible, yah ! yah ! " The old lady with the 
barnacles looked very wise, and said she felt sure she couldn't have 
been mistaken, and the captain went his way. I thought it high time 
to inquire, for my own information, what all the bustling about meant, 
and my feet were quickened when I heard loud calls for ** doctor ! 
doctor ! " I was respectfully informed that '* one of those little accidents 
that will take place in the best regulated families" had just happened. 
Now, we have a very large family on board the ** Stad Haarlem," and I am 
loth to confess it is not one of '' the best regulated families." It is thus 
not very surprising that an accident which would occur in a well regu- 
lated household should occur on board our ship. But my curiosity was 
aroused. I inquired to whom the ''accident" had happened. ''To 
Mrs. David Johnson, sir," was the doctor's reply. " And what is the 
nature of the accident?" I anxiously asked. "Wellj sir, as I observed 
before, it is an accident that will sometimes occur in the best regulated 
family; and Mrs. David Johnson and little Miss Johnson are doing well." 
I was rather at a loss to perceive the doctor's meaning. It is a great 
nuisance that doctors will talk in such ambiguous language. They 
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never will speak plainly when asked what is the matter with one. I 
repeated my question — "But what is Mrs. Johnson suffering from?" 
** Nothing, sir, she's nearly hotter now. You'll know more about these 
things when you get older, sir.*' ** Confound your impudence, doctor ; 
I'm as old as you are, I believe." " Well, then, sir, allow me to correct 
myself, and to say you'll understand matters better if ever you become 
a doctor. All I will now add is, that if the same small accident had 
occurred on shore my fee would be the regulation charge of one guinea 
only, sir, but being on board an emigrant ship I get nothing for 
the job ; and that's very hard, sir." ** Very hard, indeed, doctor ; 
extremely hard," and there I left the subject, as I found it quite impossible 
to extract any more definite statement from my professional friend. 

Tuesday, April 1, — ^Passing from my cabin towards the "hospital" 
door this morning the ship gave a sudden lurch, and I almost knocked 
over a very respectable female, who was carrying a basin of oatmeal 
("skiUy" is the proper name for it, I think). "Hallo!" I cried, "A 
basin of skilly at this time of day ! Somebody got a severe cold in the 
head?" "Oh, no, sir, it's for Mrs. Johnson." "For Mrs. Johnson ! '^ 
I exclaimed, as a dim recollection of my last night's conversation with 
the doctor flitted through my memory. "For Mrs. Johnson! Why it'» 
nothing but Mrs. Johnson this last few hours ! What's the matter with 
the lady?" Before the reply was given, a youngster of my acquaint- 
ance came clinging hold of my legs, "Oh, sir, have you seen the baby ? "^ 
" Seen the baby ! Oh, dear, yes, my child — lots of 'em, — there are nearly 
fifty babies on board the ship." " But have you seen the new one — the 
one the doctor brought in his pocket last night ?" " Well ; no ; I haven't 
seen that one," I replied, as a sudden light began to dawn upon me, " 1 
haven't seen a new baby for some time — since I left home, in fact." 
" Oh ! come and see it, then." And away I was dragged, and presently 
a roll of new flannel, said to contain a baby somewhere about the 
interior thereof, was placed in my arms. I made a earful search 
among the folds of the flannel, and at length alighted upon a very small 
human being, whose face was very hot and red, and whose mischievous 
tendencies were at once perceivable from the attempt made to catch hold 
of my whiskers. "Isn't it a dear?" "What a sweet little thing!" 
" Isn't it like its father ? " " Poor little mite ! " These, and a host 
of other observations were addressed to me as I stood, admiringly 
inspecting the flannel and its interesting contents, and to all of which I 
gave a general consent, although it is only fair to myself to intimate 
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that, as far as remembrance goes, I believe that I never in my life saw. 
its father. I was about to make a few pertinent inquiries as to the 
doctor's report of the '' accident," but the vessel giving a startling lurch 
to starboard, the roll of flannel, with the several respectable females and 
myself, were suddenly pitched in a heap to the other side of the place. 
I held tight to the baby, and nearly got my head broken in doing so. 
There was a general scream, the baby, flannel and all, was snatched 
from my arms, and amid the general chorus of '' See if the poor little 
dear is hurt an3rwhere," I escaped. For the next half hour I paced the 
upper deck, to secure a few whiffs of fresh air and to collect my 
scattered senses. 
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Monday i April 7. — The captain just brings us the news that we are 
running along off the coast of Australia, which sounds very like getting 
near to our destination. Anyone referrinej to the map will perceive that 
some few hundred miles higher up the coast than Melbourne is a large 
indentation forming a huge bay. It is called the Great Australian Bite, 
ahd it is off this piece of water we are now progressing in a southerly 
direction. It is a noteworthy fact that ever since leaving England our 
days — that is to say the times of daylight — ^have remained almost of 
the same length. Leaving Plymouth on February 14th, we were then 
having from twelve and a half to thirteen hours of light. With a few 
minutes' variation, now backwards, now forwards, the daylight has 
remained of the same duration during the whole time of our voyage. 
The only difference has been that at some points it has become dark 
very rapidly. For instance, when five days away from the Cape of Good 
Hope we had a gorgeous sunset, lasting about ten minutes, and we 
passed from bright daylight into a very dark night in less than twenty- 
five minutes. I fancy that up to now I have not alluded to the magnifi- 
cent sunsets of this part of the world. I cannot hope to give the 
faintest idea of their gorgeous nature. To-day the scene will be 
massive and wildly grand; to-morrow, calm, quietly resplendent, 
and peacefully sublime. Yesterday, immense masses of white and 
silvery, intermixed with mountainous rolls of dull leaden clouds, 
piled themselves upwards, and when the great fiery sun gradually 
sunk down in their rear, they become glowingly transparent, their edges 
tipped with a mighty golden fringe ; the gigantic glaring masses reflect- 
ing themselves deep down into the raging waves of an angry sea, which 
seemed to have been suddenly transmogrified into an immense seething 
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cauldron of boiling liqnid gold. The sight was one that positively defies 
description. To-day the scene was beautiftdly different, and as far 
removed from the appearances of yesterday as can well be imagined. 
The sea is almost as qniet as a sedately rippling stream, and there is not 
a breath of wind. The horizon is as clear and the sky as pore as an 
exquisitely mannfactured sheet of pale blue tissue paper. See, now! 
The sun, apparently growing larger and larger, sinks down to the verge 
of the distant sea, and the sky for hundreds of miles undergoes a com- 
plete and ravishing change, breaking into fEur-stretching streaks of pale 
pea-green, interspersed with luxuriant lines of light guinea-gold and 
silver-white. Then in a few seconds the golden streaks become a little 
more refulgent, and their lines more marked, and the silver gives place 
to ribbons of sky-blue, intermingled with a mixed line of purple and 
crimson tints. Then the sun disappears, and the heavens almost instan- 
taneously subside into a dull and monotonous grey, which in turn grows 
into a black canopy, spangled with myriads of stars, clustered in 
thousands, and twinkling with such vehemence that the eyes are well- 
nigh dazzled in regarding them. Truly, the changes of the firmament 
are more than magnificent in these regions. 

Txiesday, April 8, — ^Approaching the completion of our lengthy voyage, 
our thoughts are, and not unnaturally, centering themselves upon the 
break-up of our pretty little family party. Numberless debates — all, 
you may be certain, well worthy of being reported verbatim^ have taken 
place over the dinner and tea tables ; and these said debates culminated 
to-day in grandiloquent fashion. It being a conceded point that within 
a week or more our life on board the <* Stad Haarlem" will have become a 
thing of the past, the one remaining duty to the memory of that past 
seems to be, to make the *' breaking-up " as jovial an one as circum- 
stances will allow. We therefore decided to go in for an evening's 
jollification. There is no necessity for our steward (who is the ship's 
publican) to apply to a bench of magistrates for an ** extra hour," for 
we are still a great number of miles from the nearest residence of a 
member of *' the great unpaid." But then, that matters very little, as 
there's not the ghost of a chance of any of the emigrants having an 
opportunity of partaking too freely of the '' cup that cheers as well as 
inebriates." All intoxicating beverages intended for the edification of 
the emigrants are under the doctor's charge, and I believe I may safely 
declare that the chances of any man or woman obtaining sufficient to 
intoxicate are peculiarly remote. The next step is to commence to make 
the necessary preparations. 
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** I think we'd better begin by practising our farewell speeches," 
observed the doctor. 

** The very thing,*' responded the writer, inwardly determining to 
make a few shorthand notes upon his memory, for the use to which they 
are now to be put. 

** Well, we had better have the matter in proper form," said one of 
the officers. ** How shall we begin ? " 

** Why, I'll soon put the thing into full swing. Please to suppose the 
journey ended, and all our people gathered on the deck. Moreover, 
please to imagine your humble servant stepping forward on behalf of 
the emigrants ; and so, here goes for the start. Hem ! ah ! hem 1 
Doctor, sir, as we are presently about to leave the — ^hem ! — ^the good 
ship (* The dirty ship, sir,' whispered the doctor), well, yes, the good 
and dirty ship — ^the * Stad Haarlem,' I am desired by the emigrants to 
tender to you their heartiest acknowledgments for your kindness, &c., 
&c., &c., during the voyage, &c. Accept from me, doctor, on their 
behalf, their best thanks, with their good wishes for your future health 
and prosperity, &c., &c., &c." (Loud and prolonged applause.) 

The doctor, in rising to respond, at once impressed us with the idea 
that he was a profound speaker. He rose with much dignity and 
solemnity, and afiier benignly looking around him with an expression in 
his eye which, interpreted, seemed to say — ** Bless you, my children, 
but I'd like to give you all a parting dose of physic," he placed his two 
thumbs in the comers of his waistcoat pockets, and spreading forth his 
fingers like eight points of the compass over his corporation (which, at 
some future time, promises to become a respectably capacious one), he 
proceeded : — 

** Sir, and my friends the emigrants — ^I have very much pleasure in 
rising to acknowledge the compliment " 

"But, doctor, doctor," I interrupted, "that's very commonplace, 
everyone begins like that." 

" Now, don't interrupt, if you please," he replied ; •* I shall manage 
very nicely, I dare say." He then commenced again — 

" Sir, and my friends, — ^As I was about to observe, when interrupted 
by " 

" Stop, doctor, stop. You can't go on in. that fashion. I shall not 
interrupt you when the real time comes; so what's the use of practising 
that Httle bit." 

"You are quite right, Misther Zimmuns," laughed the captain. 
" Begin vonce again, toctaire." 
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« Very well, then/* And our professional Mend agun proceeded with 
fais — 

*' Sir, and my Mends — ^with very much pleasure I rise to acknowledge 
the compliment (* That's hotter,' said I) — ^which you have just paid me. 
We have always heen taught that England expects every man to do his 
duty ('But you're not an Englishman, doctor'). Well, sir, I am aware 
of that, hut Irishmen, sir, appropriate that splendid sentiment to them- 
selves. (Hear, hear.) In accepting your thanks, permit me to say — 
that is, permit me to assert — ^that I have attended to you ('Physic'd, 
doctor,' I suggested, *physic'd is a better word.') Very good, then, — 
that I have physic'd you to the best of my ability. ('Hear, hear', from 
the woman who refused to take any medicine.) I feel that I have done 
my duty. (Cheers.) No man, woman, or child, who has asked for my 
professional assistance, but hath received it at my hands. (' In the shape 
of pills and Epsom salts,' I suggested.) Yes, sir, and pills and Epsom 
salts are two very good things. (Here there was supposed to be a great 
uproar, occasioned by a number of children who warmly disputed the 
doctor's statement.) But, although I submit that, generally speaking, 
medicines — especially a liberal use of pills, salts, or castor oil — ^are 
useful ; yet I feel that some of my Mends may assert that my medicines 
have been administered ad nauseum — " 

** Come, come, doctor, no Latin. How can you expect emigrants to 
understand Latin 9 " 

'* Yeer ! yeer ! " said the captain. 

'' He-aw ! he-aw ! " observed the passenger with the fishy eyes. 

*' All right, all right," said the doctor, continuing, '' I'll use another 
expression when the proper time comes. Well, then, I would only add 
respecting medicine that I trust Mrs. Jones there will never be so 
vicious again as to refuse to take physic, because if she does, the 
consequences may be — but as my Mend here is preparing a Bill upon 
that matter, to be introduced into our House of Commons, I will say no 
more upon it — only I hope that for your sake, Mrs. Jones, the New 
Zealand Government will also adopt that Bill. Now, my Mends, let 
me turn to another subject. I see around us many of those to whom I 
have become attached. There's that little girl there — ma beUe Helene — " 

'' The doctor's talking Latm agam, sir," observed one of the inferior 
officers. 

'' It's not Latin, you ignorant jackall, you," pettishly exclaimed the 
doctor, " Please do not interrupt me, sir." 
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** Whoa, doctor ! whoa ! " I shouted, ** if it isn't Latin, it's French ; 
and if one of these Dutch officers cannot understand it, and mistakes 
French for Latin, what think you the emigrants will make of it ? " 

** Well, I think you're correct for once, sir." (" Thank you,** I 
humhly observed.) ** So now, my friends, we're about to part 
company. You have nearly reached the coast of New Zealand, the land 
of your adoption — ^the land which — which-^as I was about to observe , which 
is — ^hem — a very good land ; and where, after your arrival, I hope you'll 
all do well. (Loud cheers.) Yes, my friends, I hope you'll all do well ; 
and may every one of you take * Excelsior ' for your motto, that is 
to say, may you be prosperous — (* and happy,' I suggested). Thank 
you, sir, may you be prosperous and happy ; and may your lives (* and 
careers,' I hinted.) Thank you again, sir ; may your lives and careers 
be — ^be (* successful,' I prompted.) Yes, thanks ; may your lives and 
careers be successful, and — and — (* your pathway,' I ventured). Yes, 
may your pathway be — ^be — (* upward and onward,' I again whispered). 
May your careers through life be successful, and your pathway ever 
upward and onward and happy." (** Hear, hear," and prolonged 
cheering.) 

** A capital speech — a very good speech for you, doctor." 

** For me\ Eh ? And may I ask, sir, if you can make a better ? " 

'' Oh, dear me ! no. I call it a noteworthy, characteristic, and 
eloquent address. What more shall I say ? " 

** Nothing, sir, nothing," dryly observed the doctor ; so I subsided. 

**But how about the captain?" I presently remarked. ** The 
captain will accept a vote of thanks, and must reply. Won't you 
practise your speech, captain ? " 

** VeU, I tink I viU, a leetle." 

** That's capital, captain. And having once acted for the emigrants, 
as towards the doctor, permit me to do so again, and to offer to yourself, 
captain, their great gratitude for the careful manner in which you have 
navigated your vessel, for your gentlemanly bearing towards the emi- 
grants and the rest of us, and for " 

" The beautifully clean condition in which the ship has been kept," 
facetiously responded the doctor. 

** Now, none of your ill-humoured raps, doctor. We all feel sure that 
the captain has done his best for us, and if his fellow-Dutchmen, the 
sailors, are dirty and lazy, I've no doubt he will see the wisdom of their 
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washing themselves and their flannel shirts at least once a month in days 
to come. (Ironical cheers.) So, captain, please accept our hest 
thanks for your attention daring the voyage.'' 

The captain rose to respond. '' Emeegrants and Mishter Zimmnnz/' he 
commenced, '^ I tink I vill shank yon for te shanks of yon to me. (Hear, 
hear.) I am ver much ohleege. (Cheers.) You hash been long time 
on my sheep. You hash trayvilled von half vay into te — te — (* circum- 
locution,' I suggested). Te vat ? (* Circumlocution — ^that is, round — 
round the world,' I explained.) Ay, yesh, I shee, shank you. Ve hash 
trayvilled von half vay round te — te — shirshumlocushiong. (Immense 
cheering.) Ye hash got no tishease and none ackshi-dents, and only von 
leetle babie, and te toctaire cot ver leetle vork to do. (The doctor : 
* Quite right, sir captain, so let's have the chorus — now then, " We've 
got no work to do-oo-oo ! " ') Now, mishter toctaire, vill you be quiet ? 
Yell, gentlehomme, I vill be ver much glad to say to de owners of te 
sheep — dat ish, te Koninklijke Nederlandsche Steamboot Maakschappij — " 

'' Come, come, captain, you must talk la Anglice, you know, else the 
emigrants will not comprehendevoo,'' interrupted one of the passengers^ 
who says he has learned to talk French. 

'* Ou ! ay ! I beg von tousand pardongs ! " exclaimed the captain, 
** I vas forgoting. Yat I vas saying vas te Dutch for Te Boyal Neder- 
land Steamboot Companish, vich ish te owner of dish vesh-el— dish ver 
clean vesh-el." 

**Eh! What's that, captain?" fairly screamed the doctor; *'what 
did you call the vessel ? " 

** I call de vesh-el dish ver clean sheep, zur," retorted the captain. 

" Yery goot, captain, very goot ; call it vat you please. The only 
thing is that Dutch and English notions vary as to what cleanliness 
means. Fire away, captain ! " 

<* Yell, zurz, I vill say to dish people I hash peen ver glad vish dish 
people. Te shingle gals is ver nysche gals. I hash ver mush 'fecshon for 
dem. (Hear, hear.) I likes dem ver much. (Loud cheers.) Dey 
schips, and dey schwings, and dey tweetles, and dey schings te Moodees 
and Schankees ver nice. I much love dem. (Immense applause.) I 
vish dey all get — ^get " 

** Married," I suggested. 

''No, no, sare ; no marry ! " the captain continued. '' I vish dey all 
get good " 

'' Husbands," I again returned. 
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''No, sare! no, Izayl" declared the worthy captain, his hands 
uplifted and his eyes beaming with the warmth of his feelings ; '' I vish 
dey all get lots of monish. Den dey afterwards vill get te good hus- 
bands ; den dey gets lots leetle children ; den dey be ver happy ; den 
dey die ; den dey go to de heaven ; den dey be more and more happy 
to de end of dere lives." 

With this touching peroration, the captain resumed his seat amidst 
several rounds of applause. 

** Bravo ! captain, bravo ! " we all cried. ** A most exquisite 
address." 

** Don't you consider the English a very neat language, captain ? " 
I inquired. 

** I tink it ver much nice," he replied. 

" Especially when it is spoken purely, captain ; and I am glad to hear 
how correctly you've caught the accent ; the *s's,' and the * t's,' and the 
* d's,' for instance." 

But the captain became suddenly suspicious. He looked round the 
table, and — as I fear — catching sight of the merry pairs of twinkling 
eyes, he made a sudden dash. 

** I will bunch you head," he cried, as I removed my seat to a more 
respectful distance. 

And as at this juncture there was a cry of " A ship in sight ! " we all 
hurried on deck to spy out the said ship. It turned out to be an 
Australian emigrant ship, which left Plymouth three weeks before us. 

Friday, April 11, — ^AU to-day we have been carrying out a final 
programme of ** sports," and rare sport we made of it. Afterwards we 
had a concert, and, under the instructions of the people, I sent a 
messenger into the reserved seats to request the captain and the doctor 
to step forward. When they did so, I had the satisfaction of tendering 
to them the unanimous thanks of the emigrants. Both gentlemen 
having done their work well, I paid them the warmest compliment the 
language of my tongue would allow, and, after doing so, the great body 
of emigrants, joined by the other passengers and the crew, in all nearly 
800 people, gave round after round of cheers. The gentlemen then 
responded, and, I am bound to add, they adhered tolerably well to their 
texts, as practised when we were at lunch a day or two since. 

Saturday, April 12, Six p.m.—'' Land ahoy ! " ** Where ? " ** Over 
there." '' Oh 1 so it is; I see it." These and a thousand other 
exclamations are bursting on the air, as the signal is just given from the 

K 
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captain's bridge that they have sighted the coast. I was down below at 
the time, but, at the first cry, ran np on to the forecastle, followed by 
200 men, with wives and children crowding on behind them. Yes ; 
there sure enough is land, and, to our great delight, we can now see the 
shores of New Zealand. Ringing cheers were sent forth, and every eye 
was turned landward. 

Sunday, April 13. — ^Every soul was up betimes this morning, and at 
daybreak the decks were crowded. The vessel had during the night 
kept creeping ahead, and had passed through the channel at the south 
of the coast separating Stewart's Island from the main land. Port Bluff 
and Invercargill had just been passed. This was 5-15 a.m., and as we 
quietly continue skimming slowly along about three miles from the coast, 
we have an excellent view of the country. Hills and dales, mountains 
and valleys, woods and forests, farmhouses and broad fields of cultivated 
lands. All these met our gaze, and our first impression of the country 
as we passed along was certainly a favourable one. All day we have 
been proceeding thus slowly, until five o'clock in the afternoon, when 
we at length arrived oflf Port Chalmers, for Dunedin, our first place of 
stoppage. At a glance we saw that the sea was too rough to allow of us 
entering the port, and the captain signalled for a pilot. The reply came 
back from the signal station that the sea was running too high to admit 
the vessel over the bar, and that we were to ** lay off " until the morning. 

Monday f April 14, — The captain has been cruising about all night, 
and at six this morning a steamer came off to us with some officers. 
The vessel is to go on to Canterbury. The engines were immediately 
put on at full steam again, and we are now once more bounding along 
the coast. The waters are literally loaded with small red fish, very like 
tiny lobsters. There are millions and millions of them, and the sea is 
quite red-tinted with them. The statement is that the whales, with 
which the sea abounds, eat them for food. We have caught a great 
number by throwing buckets over the side of the ship, but they die 
immediately they are out of the water. 

Five p.m. — Just arrived at Port Lyttleton, a splendid natural harbour, 
surrounded by mossy l^ls. This is the port of disembarkation for the 
city of Christchurch and the province of Canterbury. 

Tuesday, April 15. — The officers have come on board, and the ship 
having been declared healthy, we are now informed that we are at liberty 
to go on shore. As soon as this was decided I hailed a boat, and, 
leaping from the vessel, five more minutes found me on land. I was 
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immediately surrounded by a crowd of about thirty men, whom I at first 
took to be strangers, but was soon undeceived. They were men from 
Kent, who had formerly left for New Zealand, and who had come up 
from the country, with their wives, to bid me welcome. I spent my 
first hour in New Zealand with them very pleasantly, and then, taking 
train to Christchurch, the chief city of Canterbury Province, six miles 
from Lyttleton, I hunted up an old friend; and thus, after our two 
months' voyage, we at last found a cordial reception from Kentish 
friends 14,000 miles away from home. A. S. 
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